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BETWEEN ISSUES 





SUMMER ForTNIGHTLY: With this issue we shift over to 
a biweekly summer schedule. Candor requires the admis- 
sion that we make this announcement with a mixture of 
regret and relief. We’re rather relieved to follow the path 
of least resistance dictated by a combination of soaring 
temperatures and publishing costs—though we wish they 
would both go down or go away or something like that. But 
our regret is double: that the same circumstances which 
forced us to establish this precedent last year still prevail, 
and that it is necessary for us to deprive readers of the 
weekly service to which they had become accustomed for 
34 of our 36 years. 

It’s not that we’re blind precedent-followers. Nor that 
we're going soft (but it is getting too damn hot, and we 
suspect it’s a lot easier to read the finished product at beach 
or mountain than it is to put it together; and besides, we’d 
rather be at Yankee Stadium). Nor is it even that the other 
fellow is doing it—though the fact is that all our competitors 
adopted such a schedule some years ago, and publish only 
24 pages the year round, to boot, as against our regular 32. 

It’s just that ol’ devil inflation, which presents us with 
only one other alternative, on which we turn our back—to 
raise subscription prices. (There is a wry appropriateness 
about making this announcement in the same issue in which 
we feature a major article on this diabolical subject—see 
page 11.) Anyway, our summer numbers will appear on July 
20, August 3, 17 and 31; we will resume regular weekly pub- 
lication with the issue of September 7. 








Meanwhile, we have some fine fare lined up for our coming 
issues: a new look at the European Community by Dutch 
historian Pieter Geyl; a discussion of the world nuclear 
stalemate by Reinhold Niebuhr; a critical appreciation of 
the French novelist, Marcel Aymé, by New York University 
social philosopher Ernest van den Haag. 

RELEASE AND PAROLE: Klaus Fuchs’ release from a British 
prison two weeks ago set us to thinking about a matter of 
justice in our own country. Fuchs is the brilliant physicist 
who passed vital British and U.S. atomic secrets to Soviet 
agents during and after World War II. He was released 
after serving nine years of the 14-year maximum sentence 
prescribed by British law for espionage. Unregenerate, he 
immediately flew to East Germany to make his contribution 
to “the new society” there. 

The equitable course of British justice contrasts sharply 
with the treatment accorded in this country to David Green- 
glass, who played a peripheral role in the same spy ring of 
which Fuchs was a leading member. Greenglass has also 
served nine years of his 15-year sentence. Unlike Fuchs, 
Greenglass has become a convinced democrat and has co- 
operated fully with our intelligence bodies. Despite this, 
six appeals for his parole have been rejected. Now his 
counsel, O. John Rogge, has been joined by Robert Morris, 
former counsel of the Senate Internal Security Subcom- 
mittee, in a seventh appeal. The Justice Department ought 
to sit up and take notice, and dispense what is surely minimal 
justice. 
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CONAKRY 
in Africa 





OMMUNIST INTEREST 
has been mounting steadily in 
ecent months, but most significant 
is Moscow’s attraction to the new 
state of Guinea. While the West has 
een tardy in its support of the 
oung nation, the Iron Curtain 
ountries have swamped this capital, 
ith its drowsy, French provincial 
ir, with all kinds of missions, offers 
nd gestures of friendship. 
Today sole 
otel bulges with strapping East 
ermans in lederhosen, a Czech 
ilitary mission, and cultural, dip- 
omatic and trade emissaries from 
variety of Iron Curtain countries. 
The whole thing at one time got 
0 ostentatious that an attempt was 
ade to distribute at least a few of 
he Communist visitors in private 
odgings around the town.) 

Nothing can hide the fact that the 
ommunists are spending consider- 
ble time and money on Guinea; 
me observers hold that Moscow 
opes to make Guinea its first real 
oothold in black Africa. Of the three 
trictly black African states which 
e already independent—Ghana, 
uinea and Liberia—Guinea proba- 
ly would be the Communists’ like- 
iest bet. 

Liberia is strongly wedded to the 
nited States. Ghana’s Prime Minis- 
et Kwame Nkrumah apparently has 
esisted Communist blandishments 
0 date, and now that the American 
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o the Christian Science Monitor. 
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Communist 
Focus on Guinea 


Soviet aid provides contrast to Western neglect of world's newest state 


Kaiser Company has started prelimi- 
nary work on his vital Volta River 
hydro-electric project, he probably 
leans even more toward the West. 
Although a Soviet embassy is ex- 
pected to be in business any day in 
Accra, Nkrumah. nevertheless has 
resisted for two years Soviet pressure 
for its establishment. And _ the 
Ghanians even now have whittled 
down considerably the number of 
Soviet officers which Moscow had 
hoped to install in Accra. While 
Nkrumah in public preserves Ghana’s 
role as an uncommitted and neutral 
nation, his ties with the West are 
nevertheless fairly strong. 

This leaves only Guinea. And 
Guinea today is frankly in just the 
sort of mood to be wooed by the 
Communists. This is not to say that 
Guinea’s President Sekou Touré is 
anxious to walk too far into the 
Communist embrace. He maintains 
stoutly that he is not a Communist, 
that Guinea will follow a neutral line 
and that he values Guinea’s newly 
won independence far too much to 
toss it away for bondage to either 
the Communist or Western world. 
Nevertheless, despite some _ rap- 
prochement between France and 
Guinea since the latter broke away 
from the French Union last Septem- 
ber, Guinea is still touchy about 
France and France’s allies. 

The decision to become sovereign 
was Guinea’s own, of course, but the 
Guineans maintain that France 
moved out with uncalled-for brusque- 
ness and pettiness. “The French even 
ripped out the telephone and elec- 


By John Hughes 


tricity wires and took them back to 
France along with everything else 
of value,” one hurt and_ startled 
Guinea official told me. “They left 
us with nothing. They cut off cash, 
withdrew technicians, moved out 
their equipment and left us facing 
bankruptcy.” 

The French say that the Guineans 
brought this all upon their own 
heads—they could have remained in 
the new French Community and re- 
tained everything. The Guineans al- 
so overlook the political necessity for 
France to make an example of Guinea 
in a bid to impress France’s 11 other 
territories in black Africa with the 
advantages of continued member- 
ship in the new French Community. 

In addition, the Guineans suspect 
that France, out of pique at Guinea’s 
departure from the French Com- 
munity, has influenced Washington 
and London to go slow on aid and 
friendship to the little West African 
country. This suspicion does not 
seem entirely logical. Indeed, some 
claim that Britain and the U.S. exert- 
ed pressure on France to recognize 
Guinea, permit it to remain in the 
franc zone and generally adopt a 
much more amiable attitude than 
the French at first appeared likely 
to do. 

But whatever the facts, this sus- 
picion of the colonial attitudes of 
France, Britain and America lingers 
in Conakry today and is evident in 
the coolness with which Western 
diplomats are received, compared to 
the reception given Iron Curtain 
delegates. 








Meanwhile, France’s abrupt de- 
parture from Guinea left the country 
tottering, anxious and open to aid 
from any quarter. Eventually Presi- 
dent Touré formed a vague union 
with Ghana—a union which seems 
to be getting more unreal every 
month—in return for a loan of $28.- 
000,000 to tide Guinea over its first 
dificult months. But in the mean- 
time Communist countries had seized 
on Guinea’s misfortunes and exploit- 
ed the situation to the full. Already in 
four barter and trade pacts with the 
Soviet Union, East Germany, Poland 
and Czechoslovakia, Guinea has 
signed away an estimated 60 per 
cent of its agricultural exports. 
This year several shipments of 
Czechoslovak arms started arriving 
in Conakry. They reportedly include 
8,000 rifles, as well as pistols, ma- 
chine guns, grenades, two armored 
cars and radio equipment. Although 
all this seems to exceed the needs of 
Guinea’s 2,000-man Army, Guinea 
spokesmen claim that there is no 
ulterior motive behind their receipi 
and that no strings are attached. 
They say that the arms came as 
a gift, that the Army was stripped 
by the French and 


equipping, and that Guinea would 


needs__re- 


just as soon have taken arms from 


GUINEA MARKET PLACE: COUNTRY IS ‘OPEN TO AID FROM ANY QUARTER’ 


Britain or the U.S. if it were given 
the chance. 

Meantime, although the Guineans 
reject suggestions that the arms will 
be followed by 
structors” to train the Army in their 
use, an 18-man Czechoslovak military 
mission headed by a full general has 
visited Conakry, and toured other 
parts of the country. A Czech trade 
fair has also been opened in Conakry. 

Another indication of Communist 


Communist “in- 


interest is Touré’s assertion in an in- 
terview with me that Communist 
powers had offered to help build 
Guinea’s Konkouré hydro-electric 
dam and project. Like many another 
African leader, Touré sees this kind 
of project as the key to his country’s 


Linked with the 


bauxite 


industrialization. 
development of Guinea’s 
reserves and_ the 


the dam is a 


processing of 
aluminum, major 
project and Communist involvement 
in it would mean the provision of 
many millions of dollars. 

There is a suspicion that Touré 
has manufactured the Communist- 
aid story in an attempt to encourage 
Western 
Konkouré. In fact, there are grounds 


for believing that he would like a 


nations to assist with 


Western consortium headed by the 
American Olin Mathieson Corpora- 


















tion, which is already planning ty 
spend $150 million on bauxite deff 
velopment in Guinea, to help with 
the dam. 

However, it is a commentary 9 
the uncertain atmosphere in Conakry 
today that although the West is ap 
parently not prepared to rush into 
a competitive dam-building conteg 
with the Communists in Guinea, it 
nevertheless cannot afford to ignore 
the story of the Communist offer, 
whether correct or not. 

Aside from its bauxite and iron 
deposits, Guinea is for the moment Fr . 
underdeveloped and it is difficult tf ing’ 
see what the Communists could gain} when tl 
from a foothold in this small nation} the gout 
of some 2.5 million people. The faci{ drought 
is, however, that Touré’s ambitions {from g 
are not confined to Guinea. He stillf blow it 
has an eye on the rest of French} the last 
Africa, and if other republics still] hail wo 
within the French Community should if the fi 
group themselves around Guinea's 60 bus! 
leadership after severing ties with{the rail 
France, Touré could yet become an speculat 
African leader to challenge  thepto most 
standing of Ghana’s Nkrumah, with The 
whom he is for the moment linked} ready 
in an unwritten union of their two} The Fa 
coopera 





countries. 

It may be that the Communists)%0n ¢ 
are over-playing their confidence inj Monwe: 
Touré’s Marxism. A Marxist he is all the 
indeed, as he himself freely con} depress 
fesses, but he says he has adapted harder 
Marxism to Africa’s needs: The de} °ontine 
gree of this “Africanization” is per: their la 
haps the key to the whole affair. As seemed 
a former trade union leader, Touré Were t) 
has attended union conferences if Then 
Prague and Warsaw, but he stoutl} pened. 
maintains he is not a Communist. came ti 

This, then, is the picture: Toure; "to 
is emphatic about Guinea’s neutrality. Credit” 
He says his country is open to aid) Uation 
For the of the ’ 
moment, nevertheless, he is heavil the Ez 
indebted to the Communist world, them, 
and his attitude toward the West ig con 
tinged with disappointment and sus} ™anipt 
picion. And he appears supremely would 


confident of his ability to keep the from t} 
Whe 


Social 


and assistance from. all. 


Communists at an arm’s length, whil? 
accepting their eager friendship. 
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] BANFF, ALBERTA 


OR MANY YEARS I have been visit- 
ult to Fi Western Canada. In the 1920s, 
1 gain) when the country was being settled, 
ration} the going was tough. Sometimes the 
e faci| drought would keep a wheat crop 
jitions{ from growing, a sandstorm would 


| iron 


oment 








e stilf blow it away or, often enough, at 
‘rench} the last hopeful moment a storm of 
; still) hail would beat it into the earth. And 
hould} if the farmer had the luck to harvest 
inea’s} 60 bushels to the acre, the banker, 

with{ the railroad and the Eastern grain 
ne ani speculator would smoothly lay claim 

thep to most of the profit. 

witht The farmers were desperate and 
inked ready for any sort of radical action. 
- two The Farmers’ Union and the various 


co 


cooperatives were organized, and 
inists}800n came the Cooperative Com- 
ce in} Monwealth Federation. But despite 
he isf all the efforts at reform, the great 
cont depression hit the prairie provinces 
apted harder than any other section of this 
e de} continent. Thousands of farmers lost 
per) their land and these beautiful areas 
r. As} Seemed to be doomed. The Socialists 
‘ourej Were the only ones who had hope. 
s iff Then a remarkable thing hap- 
outly} pened. The Social Credit movement 
st. | came to Alberta and began to seep 
‘our; tto «= British Columbia. “Social 
ality Credit” suggests salvation by manip- 
aid) Wation of the currency; the people 
the} of the West had always believed that 
avis} the Eastern banks 
rid) tiem, and so it was natural for them 
st is © conclude that money could be 
sus} ™anipulated in such a way that they 
melyj Would regain what had been stolen 
. the from them. 

vhile _ When I was told that the first 
. fecal Credit leader in Alberta pro- 


were robbing 
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By William E. Bohn 


‘Social Credit’ 
In Alberta 


posed, if his party should be success- 
ful, to hand $25 to each citizen of 
the province, I had had about 
enough. And when that leader and his 
party were voted into office and failed 
to make good, I was convinced that 
they were fakers: I had had experi- 
ence with our old free-silverites and 
other folks of that sort. 

But now I have returned to Al- 
berta and I behold a minor miracle. 
Three weeks ago there was a provin- 
cial election here. At Moose Jaw, 
Alberta, I visited the headquarters 
of the Social Credit party the day be- 
fore the election and found the work- 
ers cheerfully confident that they 
would elect a majority of the legis- 
lators for the fifth time. 

This thing began in 1935, when 
the depression was at its greatest 
depth. People guffawed. These fel- 
lows were obviously not the sort of 
people who knew all about money. 
credit, investments, profits and pros- 
perity. The Conservatives and Lib- 
erals were the real experts, and the 
return of prosperity would have to 
wait on their efforts. These amateurs 


‘would soon make fools of themselves 


and be booted out. That was in 1935. 

Today this province, which has 
been constantly controlled by the 
“crackpots” for a quarter-century, 
is one of the most conspicuously 
prosperous parts of this continent. 
Even the weather seems to cooperate. 
There has been more of the needed 
rain than in CCF-controlled Sas- 
katchewan. And _ for 
substantial discoveries of oil and gas 
have turned the place into a minor 
Texas. 


some years, 


But about the election. The re- 
turns came over the radio at break- 
fast on the day after the elections. 
The 65 seats in the Alberta Parlia- 
ment were divided as follows: the 
Social Creditors, 61, Progressive 
Conservatives, 1, Liberals, 1, Inde- 
pendent Social Creditors, 1, Coali- 
tion, 1. Some young engineers whom 
I interviewed asked amusedly how 
these four lonesome outsiders could 
be expected to select a leader of the 
Opposition. 

That morning after the election I 
had fun. I strolled up and down the 
streets and walked into restaurants 
asking people what they thought of 
this astounding election. You see, 
this is no fluke. The 
citizens know these people for whom 
they have voted. I asked a simple 
question: “Why _ did __ practically 
everyone vote that way?” Many 
answered that Social Credit was not 
the controlling issue. But the Social 
Credit Government makes a regular 
practice of distributing to citizens 
money obtained from the marketing 
of oil and gas. Practically all citizens, 
without regard to party, benefit from 
this policy. 

Other persons replied that the So- 
cial Creditors get credit for a pros- 
perity which depends on riches from 
underground. There has never been 
any social credit. The Canadian Fed- 
eral Government has prevented it. 
But there has been a small but 
steady flow into the pockets of prac- 
tically all of the common people. 
That is something that is easily 
understood. 

“And then,” I was told, “you have 
to give Premier Manning a lot of 
credit. He is a really good man. 
Every Sunday morning he conducts 
a Back-to-the-Bible hour over the 
radio. Everyone knows that his re- 
ligion is real. The people trust him.” 
So there you have it! Some cash and 
some faith make a winning combina- 
tion. If these same people had been 
campaigning under a different name 
and different doctrine, I feel sure 
that they would have won just the 
same. 
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Primitive agricultural methods, regional conflicts and inflation defy easy solutig 


PAKISTAN STRUGGLES i 
FOR ECONOMIC SURVIVAL: 


Dacca 
INCE ACHIEVING independence in 
S 1947, Pakistan has had to 
grapple with three types of major 
economic problems, none of which 
has been solved. One type is common 
in all underdeveloped Asian nations: 
primitive methods of agriculture, a 
feudal form of farm organization, 
unrealized industrial capacity, lack of 
trained technical personnel, poor 
transportation methods, little diversi- 
fication of the economy, low educa- 
tional standards and facilities, and 
extreme pressure of population on 
the land area. 

The second kind of problem arose 
from the terms of Partition, which 
left Pakistan with two geographic 
segments that comprised the poorest 
regions of the entire Indian sub- 
continent. The great trading centers 
of Calcutta, Bombay and Madras feil 
to India, leaving Pakistan with im- 
poverished rural provinces divided 
by over 1,000 miles of hostile Indian 
territory. East and West Pakistan 
are characterized by cultural, lin- 
guistic and climatic differences. In 
addition, they have had to be treated 
as two distinct economic units be- 
tween whom little scope for com- 
munication, and even less for real 
sympathy, exists. 

East Pakistanis have resented for 
a decade their economic and political 
dominance by West Pakistan. For 
example, the earnings from their own 





Joun E. OWEN is currently attending 
Dacca University in East Pakistan as 
a Fulbright lecturer in sociology. 


By John E. Owen 


jute exports, the nation’s chief source 
of foreign exchange, were used for 
the industrial development of West 
Pakistan. Karachi, on the other hand, 
claims that East Pakistan has re- 
ceived its fair share of government 
funds but has misused and wasted 
them. Both regions have also suf- 
fered immeasurably from the refugee 
influx after 1947; even today, one- 
fifth of West Pakistan’s population 
is composed of refugees, thousands 
of whom have yet to find housing 
and employment. 

A third type of problem involves 
lack of exchange, food 
shortages and inflation. In order to 
safeguard the country’s low foreign 
currency 


foreign 


holdings, successive gov- 
ernments after 1947 restricted im- 
ports of consumer goods, a step 
which, together with deficit financing, 
led to further inflation. Large 
quantities of wheat and other food- 
stuffs had to be imported from the 
West. Falling prices in the world 
jute market at the end of the Korean 
boom hurt Pakistan’s economy, and 
it has since had to compete with 
other countries now producing jute, 
notably 
China. 

Pakistan’s economy is essentially 
rural. About 60 per cent of the total 
national income comes from agricul- 
ture; 95 per cent of its total foreign 
exchange revenue is contributed by 
agriculture; nearly 75 per cent of 
the civilian labor force works in 
the fields; 95 per cent of its 84 mil- 
lion population lives in the villages. 
But owing to primitive farming meth- 
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A recent Government report claing 5, ai, 
that national income rose at an a (cy 
nual rate of 2 per cent during th§ ¢,jo, 
last four years, but the rapid inf .one 
crease in population has nullifie§ jm. 
any rise in per capita income, whic ow. 
is currently about one dollar a week pose 
At an All-Pakistan Economic Cong the 
ference in February, a_ leading goct, 


economist expressed grave doubts @ js. 
to whether any income rise is likeli 4, 
in the immediate future. Whe 

The political instability that pref sive, 
vailed before martial law was inst 
tuted in October 1958 
against the implementation of an rai, 
developmen} Jndj. 
plan. An adverse balance of paymen'§ t,y’, 


influ 
militate had 


long-term economic 
in trade relations with England ani spen 
other countries deteriorated over thé) Jndi 
years; government controls and te have 
strictions on imports, rather thal they 
aiding the economy, led to cor fact 
ruption. Even United States aid, arf the 
cording to available evidence, WH duyc¢ 
misappropriated and mismanaged. J ket | 
Ayub Khan, the me§ the}, 
President and martial law adminis§ mer, 


General 


and progress (nor do his self-ap} Inte 
pointed critics), but he has at lea} tra; 
furnished the political stability whic jy 
is a necessary precondition for finat'f eya) 
cial health. He has also shown om) 


genuine concern for the countty'} und 


trator, has no magic key to aa T 


welfare and a determination to @' gilj 
leviate its problems—qualities Ff Pak 
conspicuous in his predecessors. ther 

His regime’s attack on hoardinz§ gan; 
smuggling, black-marketeering aml has 
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fiscal malpractices was necessary and 
salutary. A new Export Bonus 
Plan provides incentives for busi- 
nessmen to earn foreign exchange; 
since October, the amount of ap- 
proved foreign exchange held by the 
State Bank of Pakistan has increased 
by about $28 million. At the same 
time, more concessions are being 
made to foreign private investors by 
the Government’s industrial policy, as 
a means of ensuring more balanced 
planning in the manufacturing sector 
of the economy. Emphasis is being 
laid on dispersal of industries 
throughout the country, with a view 
to aiding agriculture. 

Canadian assistance under tne 
Colombo Plan has resulted in the 
construction of hydro-electric plants, 
dams, cement and thermal plants, 
newsprint factories, and multi-pur- 
pose engineering projects, as well as 
the training of Pakistani technicians, 
doctors and agricultural researchers. 
US. aid to Pakistan has had a con- 
siderable impact on the economy. 
Whether Pakistan would have sur- 
vived without it is problematical. Its 
influence would have been greater 
had it not been offset by the financial 
drain of the country’s cold war with 
India: Almost 60 per cent of Pakis- 
tan’s national revenues have been 
spent 
India during the past decade wouid 
have benefited both countries, for 
they are natural trading partners. 


on defense. Commerce with 


East Pakistan, in particular, needs 
the consumer goods that India pro- 
duces, and India is the nearest mar- 
ket for East Pakistan’s raw jute—but 
their mutual animosity has kept com- 
merce to a minimum. 

The Village-Aid Program of the 
International Cooperation Adminis- 
tration. established in 1953, is still 
in its infancy. It is too early to 
evaluate its role in Pakistan’s econ- 
omy, hut it has brought fresh land 
under irrigation, has sought to in- 
still a philosophy of self-help among 
Pakistani villagers and has given 
them new concepts of health and 
sanitation. In addition, the program 
has helped build roads and com- 
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munication facilities, given training 
in home economics and established 
cooperatives and cottage industries. 
V-Aid the native 
Pakistani to continue the program 
and to work for rural uplift when 
the U.S. advisers have left. Its long- 
term results in raising living stand- 
ards and changing village attitudes 
should be appreciable. 

Another promising feature, per- 
haps the most outstanding achieve- 
ment of the martial-law regime, is 
the new land reform edict an- 
nounced in February. While it is not 
revolutionary, the change represents 
an attack upon feudalism by break- 
ing up the concentrated tenure of 
West Pakistan’s big landlords. The 
measure should foster the growt! 
of a stronger middle class, which the 
region has hitherto lacked. 

But farm output will still need to 
be increased and more modern anJ 
efficient methods introduced. Redis- 
tribution of land may even tend to 
reduce agricultural production if the 


seeks io train 


new owners are not experienced in 
farming techniques. And without an 
effectively improved tax system, it 
is difficult to see how economic devel- 
opment can occur at a rate fast 
enough to raise the per capita in- 
come. The new farmers who profit 
by land reform will still have to be 
taxed in order to compensate for 
the revenues of the former landlords. 
Individual savings in Pakistan are 
not available as a source of capital 
investment, and the tax system has all 
the defects found in undeveloped 
countries: Many people are able to 
avoid taxes, the collection system is 
inefficient and tax revenues are in- 
adequate. 

Similarly, cooperatives have not 
achieved the economic success in the 
subcontinent that marked their rise 
in England and Scandinavia. I]- 
literacy and lack of education, to- 
gether with the old problem of an 
excess of labor available for the land 
area, have militated against the 
Pakistani cooperative movement. 

The problem of agricultural pro- 
ductivity remains a complex one. 


There is a great need for increased 
supplies of rural credit, new agri- 
cultural methods, the discovery of 
new uses for jute and the creation 
of non-agricultural employment. 
Birth control is often declared to 
be the answer to Pakistan’s problems. 
The new regime has given its endorse- 
ment to family planning, but it is 
impossible to know how many years 
will elapse before this will be ac- 
cepted by the populace. Many Mos- 
lems believe birth control is opposed 
to their faith, and in the meantime 
Pakistan’s population, as with the 
rest of Asia, is increasing so rapidly 
that the may come when 
family planning will have become a 
lost cause. Even if it could be intro- 
duced today on a large scale, the 
economy would not benefit unless it 
were accompanied by increased for- 
mation of capital projects and a re- 
expenditures, 


time 


duction in military 
since military strength is heavily de- 
pendent upon economic strength. 

In short, there is no easy solu- 
tion to Pakistan’s economic prob- 
lems. Dr. Wilhelm Vocke, the Ger- 
man financial expert who served as 
consultant to the Government earlier 
this year, stressed that the national 
economic aims are to halt inflation, 
raise agricultural and industrial pro- 
duction, and increase exports. These 
goals are more easily enunciated than 
realized. 

Pakistan’s financial future is 
patently problematical. But its dif- 
ficulties must be viewed in light of 
the vast problems it inherited in 
1947 and the brief period of sub- 
sequent nationhood. A less hardy 
people would never have survived 
until now. 

From many a window in Karachi 
and Dacca can be seen a sight that 
is perhaps strangely symbolic of the 
country: a Pakistani flag hoisted 
above a new edifice, in the process of 
being built, supported by a weak- 
looking scaffolding of bamboo poles. 
Newcomers always comment on the 
bamboo supports. But bamboo is a 
strong plant, with fibers that are 
surprisingly durable. 








Recent convention brings India into the cold war 


Tibet Agitates India 


By Sharokh Sabavala 


BoMBAY 
: a CHINESE Communist suppres- 
sion of Tibet continues to agitate 
Indian public opinion. A two-day 
all-India convention on Tibet, held 
in Calcutta just a few weeks ago, 
authorized its president—Praja So- 
cialist leader Jayaprakash Narayan 
—to set up an Afro-Asian committee 
to mobilize public opinion in Asian 
and African countries so that “Tibet 
may be helped to exercise its right 
of self-determination.” 

As a result of the convention, the 
fiercest battle of the cold war ever 
to erupt in India raged in the streets 
and newspapers of Calcutta. The 
Communists staged a counter-conven- 
tion. The city police had a tough 
time keeping the volunteers of the 
two conventions apart, as each tried 
to pull down the flags, slogans and 
posters of the other. There were 
marches and counter-marches, anil 
huge public meetings at which speak- 
ers attacked and defended China’s 
role in Tibet. 

The convention had been called 
by leaders of the ruling Congress 
party, the Praja Socialist party and 
the Hindu Jan Sangh. It was planned 
as a reply to an earlier Calcutta meet- 
ing of the Indian wing of the Afro- 
Asian Solidarity Committee, a fellow- 
traveling organization which received 
a goodwill message from Chinese 
Communist Premier Chou En-lai even 
as the Dalai Lama was fleeing the 
Tibetan capital of Lhasa. Attempts 
to discuss Tibet at that meeting were 
howled down by a carefully hand- 
picked Communist audience. 





SHAROKH SaBAVALA reports on India 
for the Christian Science Monitor. 


record 


keep the 
straight, prominent Calcutta citizens, 
including a former chief minister of 
the state and the vice-chancellor of 
the University of Calcutta, invited 
the democratic political parties to 
send representatives to a discussion 
on India’s borders. 
Their purpose was to present “the 
naked truth” both to the Indian 
people and to their Asian neighbors. 

After two days of studied discus- 
sion, to which the Dalai Lama’s rep- 


In order to 


of the events 


resentatives listened with grave at- 
tention, the convention passed two 
resolutions. The first stated that “the 
Tibetans have the same claim to the 
right of self-determination as any 
other nation of the world, because 
racially, linguistically, ethically and 
culturally they are different from the 
Chinese—a nation according to all 
proven standards of nationality.” 
The second 


oblique censure of the Indian Gov- 


resolution was an 


ernment. It detailed the violent and 
subversive steps which led to the 
1951 Sino-Tibetan agreement, and 
it sought to prove that Peking forced 
this agreement on an unwilling Tibet- 
an people, with India’s approval and 
support. This resolution has been the 
subject of widespread comment in 
the Indian press, especially as it more 
or less coincided with disclosures of 
correspondence between New Delhi 
and Peking, which did not put the 
former in a particularly good light. 

The convention may not have done 
the Tibetans much good, but it helped 
many Indians to view their Govern- 
ment’s foreign policy objectively and 
without emotion for the first time 
since 1947. It also enabled Indians 
who are under direct Communist 





rule—in the south Indian state oj 
Kerala—to begin an all-out ouste; 
movement of the state’s Communis 
Government, the effects of which are 
being felt at this very moment. 
Another consequence of the con. 
vention and the storm it raised was 
that it helped reduce Sino-India, 
diplomatic relations to bare formal. 
ties. Prime Jawaharlal 
Nehru has even complained that he 
is faced by a “wall of silence” from 
Peking, to 
newspapers have _ replied: 


Minister 


Indian 
“Thank 
God. We no longer need to be lel 
up a path strewn by Mao Tse-tung’s 


which several 


hundred withered flowers.” 

A significant feature of the con- 
vention, aside from the fact that it 
got people with diverse and even 
antagonistic views on the same plat- 
form, was its symposium on Com. 
munism and imperialism. Hitherto, 
when Indians talked of imperialism. 
they invariably referred to the sins 
of the former colonial powers of th: 
West. The symposium highlighted the 
facts of Communist imperialism a: 
practiced by Russia and China ani 
showed it to be a direct threat to 
the Asian countries’ right of self 
determination. 

It was not long after this sym- 
posium that Indians began to dis 
cover that the Communists in their 
own midst are also a potential men- 
ace. The press began reporting In 
dian Communist activity on the Indo: 
Tibetan border; one north Indian 
journal claimed a direct contact had 
beer established by Communist: 
from the state of Punjab with the 
Chinese Army in Tibet. 

In Bombay, a demand has been 
voiced for an investigation into the 
withdrawals of large sums from 
foreign banks by the Indian Com- 
munist party. In Kerala, it is said 
that these withdrawals are helpin: 
to pay for the special plain-clothes 
police which the state Governmen! 
is using to counter the anti-Com 
munist demonstrations. The rece! 
convention has had the salutary & 
fect of re-emphasizing these aspect 
of the Communist menace. 


The New Lzeder 
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ITALIAN POLITICS TODAY 


Left-of-center democratic coalition may emerge from current period of 


internal party dissensions and conservative Government policies 


ROME 

TALY’S POLITICAL scene today is 
| characterized by the confusion of 
a transition period whose end is no- 
where in sight. The instability of the 
situation is dramatized by, and in 
no small measure the product of, 
the profound intramural dissensions 
within two of the leading parties, the 
Christian Democrats (CD) and the 
Socialists (PSI). A telling reflection 
of the prevailing uncertainty is the 
absence of the small Social Demo- 
cratic party (PSDI), for the first 
time in over a decade, from the gov- 
ernment coalition. And the picture 
is further complicated by the fact 
that the Italian Communist party is 
the largest in any Western nation, 
representing fully one-quarter of the 
electorate. 

A glance at the historical record 
will help to clarify the picture. In 
1947, the Communist and Socialist 
parties together represented a third 
of the voting population. This pre- 
sented a grave threat to Italian 
democracy because the PSI, under 
Pietro Nenni’s leadership, was 
moving toward wholesale collabora- 
tion with the Communists. To avert 
this threat, the PSI’s democratic 
wing, in anticipation of the 1948 
national election, split off to form 
the PSDI, and so helped prevent the 
capture of power by the extreme Left. 

For a decade, the PSDI has had 
to fight on two fronts—against the 
Communist-PSI alliance and against 
the forces of conservatism. It sought 
to cope with both problems by partici- 
pating in a government coalition 
with the CD, within which conserva- 
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By Giuseppe Saragat 
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GIUSEPPE SARAGAT since 


1948 
has been leader of Italy’s Social 
Democratic party and Vice Premier 
in various coalition governments. 








tive forces and labor forces are 
united by a religious tie, and the 
Liberal party, which represents the 
interests of a democratic but con- 
servative middle class. This centrist 
policy, whose most enlightened sup- 
porter was the late Premier Alcide de 
Gasperi, assured governmental sta- 
bility for a decade. 

By now, this political phase is 
over, and a return to it is no longer 
possible. For though the centrist 
policy strengthened democratic insti- 
tutions and improved the country’s 
general condition, it did not solve 
the major problems of unemploy- 
ment and an extremely low standard 
of living in Southern Italy. The 
PSDI, as a partner in the govern- 
ment coalitions, was the object of 


part of the resulting public dis- 
gruntlement, and the PSI’s electoral 
position was consequently strength- 
ened. 

The same dissatisfaction inspired 
a heated debate between the CD’s 
left and right wings concerning the 
merits of a centrist policy. At the 
same time, the PSI’s left and right 
wings began to debate the validity 
of the party’s policy of close co- 
operation with the Communists. 

The 1958 national elections scored 
a personal success for Amintore 
Fanfani, leader of the CD left wing. 
After the elections, Fanfani formed 
a government with the Social Demo- 
crats but without the Liberals. His 
policy was left-of-center and more 
social-minded than that of previous 
governments. Although the govern- 
ment had an extremely slim majority 
and its existence depended mostly 
on the unanimous support of the CD 
deputies, it did manage to introduce 
a few important bills during its four 
months in office. 

The determining factor in the fall 
of the Fanfani government was the 
opposition of the conservative forces 
in alliance with the CD right wing. 
About 40 deputies of the CD right 
wing supported the government in 
votes of confidence; but in the secret 
ballots that are always used to pass 
legislation, they sided with the op- 
position. This almost completely 
paralyzed Parliament. The crisis 
could have been overcome if the 
PSI had broken its ties with the 
Communist party and joined the 
Social Democrats in support of the 


The future of the 


government. 








Fanfani government became strictly 
dependent on the decisions of the 
PSI national convention in Naples 
last January. 

However, the Naples convention 
ended equivocally. Though the 
autonomists, those who favor inde- 
pendence from the CP, were victori- 
ous, they made so many concessions 
to the strong pro-Communist minority 
that the whole situation became more 
confused. The convention stated the 
PSI’s theoretical autonomy vis-a-vis 
the Communist party, but decided to 
go along with the Communists in 
labor affairs, local administrations, 
enterprises, pro-Soviet 
neutralism, and, finally, in a fight 
against the PSDI, the Fanfani gov- 
ernment, and Fanfani himself. 

Then, while a group of five Social 
Democratic deputies left the PSDI. 
unjustly 


cooperative 


accusing it of opposing 
Socialist unification, the CD right 
wing intensified its pressure on 
Fanfani and forced him to resign the 
premiership. Fanfani, hurt by this 
disloyal attitude, felt impelled also 
to resign from his post as Secretary- 
General of the party. 

In this situation, the PSDI felt it 
could not join the new centrist gov- 
ernment formed by Premier Antonio 
Segni. The old centrist policy had 
not solved the most important social 
problem—unemployment, and _ the 
PSDI could not keep sharing the 
responsibility for that policy with- 
out risking additional dissatisfaction 
among its supporters and loss of votes 
to the PSI. Moreover, at a time when 
the CD left wing has been tempo- 


rarily defeated in its attempt to 
initiate, with the PSDI, a courageous 
social policy, the PSDI feels it must 
leave the door open for a revival 


a 


ANTONIO SEGNI: BEYOND REPROACH 


of a left-of-center policy, even if 
it is not an immediate prospect. 

In the the 
possible government was an all-CD 
Cabinet supported by the conserva- 
tive forces. Personally, Premier Segni 


circumstances, only 


is beyond reproach; politically, his 
Government marks a regression from 
Fanfani’s courageous position. It is 
quite probable that Segni will stay 
in power until the next elections, 
scheduled for three years from now. 
But early elections might be brought 
about by a sharpening of the con- 
flict between CD right and left wings, 
which would make the Government’s 
task very difficult. 





PROGRESS 


Wave flags, beat the drums, ring the bells, sound the siren, 
Blow long and blow loud on the jubilant whistle. 

From bats in the belfry now science has brought us 

To monkeys (hosanna!) who ride in a missile. 


I give you, then, civilization and progress, 

And patiently wait in the hope of a taker. 

Just think how those seeds of mankind, Cain and Abel, 
Have evolved through the ages to Able and Baker. 


—Richard Armour 











At present, of course, there is no 
possibility of forming a left-oi-cente; 
government. However, there is a real 
prospect of such a development after 
the next elections. Undoubtedly, the 
hope cherished by many people that 
the PSI would contribute to it js 
now dead. But the keen disappoint. 
ment felt by the voters will enable 
a firm and consistent PSDI to receive 
the additional electoral support it 
needs to form a future majority with 
the Christian Democrats. 

In any case, the deciding factor in 
Italian politics is still the debate 
between CD left and right wings, 
Fanfani’s momentary defeat must not 
mislead anyone. The strength of the 
Christian Democratic party is, above 
all, among the Catholic workers, who 
demand a democratic policy that is 
loyal to the Atlantic Alliance and 
courageous on social issues. Next 
October the CD will hold its national 
convention, which is bound to have 
important repercussions. A_ victor) 
of the left wing, which cannot be 
ruled out, or even an _ impressive 
showing on their part, would further 
a return to a left-of-center policy. 
Only a strong performance by the 
Catholic left can enable the Christian 
Democrats to consolidate their large 
following among the voters. 

Moreover, only a strong perform: 
ance by the CD left can enable the 
PSDI, which will also hold its con- 
vention in October, to face the next 
elections with the hope of large gains 
and the concrete prospect of partici- 
pation in the government. In_ that 
event, the PSI autonomists will have 
to face up to the choice of breaking 
with the Communists, and with the 
pro-Communist elements within their 
own party, or of ultimate political 
disintegration. 

For the first time since Italy: 
liberation, there is a prospect of 
widespread reforms that would be 
carried out by a future government 
coalition of Social Democrats and 
Christian Democrats. This prospet 
brightens the outlook for a new and 
more progressive domestic and social 
policy in Italy. 


The New Leader 
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Consumer Price Index provides 


answer to controversial question 


Are 
Wage 
Increases 


Inflationary? 


By Stanley H. Ruttenberg 


ee 





With prices and the cost of living steadily creeping 
upward, inflation has become a source of vital concern 
for government officials, businessmen, unions and ordi- 
nary consumers alike, and, as the current steel nego- 
tiations show, an issue in labor-management relations. 
Here, Stanley H. Ruttenberg, Research Director for the 
AFL-CIO, discusses one aspect of this acute problem. 


ee 
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OR TOO LONG, the Eisenhower Administration has 

been using fear of inflation to block normal eco- 
nomic growth. Recent price levels mark almost a year 
of stability. Even the price changes of the preceding 10 
years have been lower, on an annual average, than those 
of the distant past, when inflation received much less 
popular attention. 

In March 1959, the much publicized yardstick of in- 
flation, the Consumer Price Index, stood at 123.7. This 
is precisely where it was in June 1958, and only .4 
per cent above March 1958. The Wholesale Price Index 
has also shown stability. In March 1959, it stood at 
119.6, which was .1 per cent below the same month’s 
index in 1958. Further investigation shows that price 
changes in the previous 10 years compare very favorably 
with previous decades. The “compound rate” of in- 
crease per year was 1.25 per cent for wholesale prices 
and 1.75 per cent for consumer prices. During the last 
60 years, the average has been 2.3 per cent in these two 
indexes combined. As Professor Alvin Hansen stated 
in a recent letter to the New York Times: “Indeed, the 
record during the years 1948-58 (which, however, in- 
cluded a war of considerable dimensions) discloses a 
per annum price increase not much more than half as 
large as that of the entire 60-year period. This is by 
no means an irresponsible record.” 

Immediately before the past year’s price stability, 
between March 1956 to March 1958, price levels moved 
up 7.4 per cent. But for the first time since the end 
of World War II, with production below capacity, un- 
employment at a rate averaging 4 per cent, and a short- 
age of demand that helped cause a recession, economists 
could not depend on the classic explanation of inflation 
—too much demand chasing too short a supply. Earlier 
sharp rises in the price level, both in the 1948-58 period 
and immediately before it, had been caused by demand- 
inspired inflation. The two periods after World War 
II which had the greatest price increases were 1946-48 
and 1950-51. In both cases, war-related demand sent 
prices skyrocketing. Immediately after World War II, 
prices shot up in response to the unleashing of pent-up 
demand at a time when civilian production could not 
absorb it. During the Korean period, the same forward 
push came from anticipated shortages, speculation, 
“scare-buying.” These war-related pressures accounted 
for 74 per cent of the total increase in the Consumer 
Price Index after World War II. 

But the most recent wave of price increases, between 
1956 and 1958, seemed to stem from a shortage of de- 
mand. Even during the worst period of the 1957-58 
slump, prices continued to rise. This confusing economic 
phenomenon was responsible for the term “wage in- 
flation”—a pat but insufficient explanation. Indeed, 
failure to recognize the difference between current price 
pressures and sharp war-related rises has resulted in the 
Administration’s devoting all its energies to combatting 











what can “non-existent — in- 
flation.” 

What were the price pressures at this point in the 
decade between 1948 and 1958? Wages rose through- 
out the decade and, except for three years, prices were 


relatively stable. In fact, the pressures responsible for the 


only be called a 


greatest changes in the Price Index between 1956 and 
1958 were those least related to wages. The Consumer 
Price Index, of course, is a reflection of various sectors 
of the price siructure, each of which responds to specific 
economic influences peculiar to its makeup. Examination 
reveals that almost two-thirds of the total Index rise 
of 7.4 per cent in the period 1956-58 came from the 
components known as food and services. 

Food price increases accounted for 45 per cent of 
the rise, with perishable foods alone accounting for 
one-third of it. Economists agree that drought in the 
Southwest ia 1956-57 accelerated the beef-cattle cycle 
(usually of a iwo-year duration), leading to a shortage 
of beef and higher prices. A freeze in the South in 
1957-58 also led to shortages of perishable foods and 
higher prices. As for the other food price increases, 
wages in agriculture—among the most depressed in the 
nation—can hardly be held accountable. Nor can the 
costs of packaging, processing and distribution account 
for the price increases. For they were largely caused 
by varying supply and demand and improvements in 
quality. 

Services, the next sector of major influence, accounted 
for 20 per cent of the overall 7.4 per cent rise in the 
Index. This catch-all category includes such varied items 
as finance, insurance, professional fees, shoe repair, edu- 
The 
sharpest increase was in finance and insurance charges. 
which jumped 17 per cent—multiplying costs for all items 
in the economy. Wages in these areas are notoriously 


cation, auto maintenance and insurance charges. 





U.S. INDUSTRIAL WORKERS: THEIR GROWING WAGES ARE LEAST RESPONSIBLE FOR COST-OF-LIVING RIS 











low. Price pressures came from increased demand dy 
to population growth and improved living condition; 
and from the effects of tight money on the population, 

What happened in the unionized industrial sect; 
which has been blamed for all inflation in national ads? 
What about the collective bargaining increases that haye 
been dubbed by the President and others as inflationary? 
Obviously, these accounted for far less than a third 
of the 7.4 per cent 1956-58 rise in the Index. 

Yet there has been a growing tendency to equate 
a 10 per cent wage raise with a 10 per cent increas 
in costs. Such an equation is unreasonable: Despite 
constantly increasing wages between 1953 and 1958, 
unit payroll costs in manufacturing were lower in earl 
1958 than in 1953—the Index was down to 109.7 from 
111.3. But wholesale industrial prices were much higher 
—up from 114 to 125.6. The lack of relationship can he 
seen even more clearly from the fact that wages increased 
between 1957 and 1958, unit payroll costs went down 
and wholesale prices did not change at all—they did not 
go down in response to a drop in the payroll index from 
112.2 to 109.7. 

If wages were not the cost pressure, what was respons: 
ble for price increases from 1953-58? Precise figure 
are not available, but the evidence in clear: Research 
and development outlays by private industry rose over 
300 per cent in this period; depreciation charges of no 
financial corporations jumped 52 per cent: interest pay 
ments by non-financial corporations went up 40 pe 
cent; the number of professional employes increase 
by 27 per cent; advertising outlays rose enormously. h 
all cases, the bulk of the increases occurred after 1959. 

On top of these massive expenditures, industries have 
naturally sought to maintain or enlarge high profit mar 
gins. In key industries where there is little or no pric 





competition—such as steel, auto, aluminum, oil refining- 
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ind due giant corporations have been able to set prices for 
ditions, grategic manufactured goods with little relationship 
ulation, to costs. Administered prices have had an enormous 
secto: f fect on the hard-goods sector and have also influenced 
al ads! ther sectors of the price structure. 
at have It is a mistake to consider wage increases a major 
onary’ price pressure in these industries. Congressional studies 
a third have shown, for example, that U.S. Steel can still make 
profits when operating at only 40 per cent of capacity. 
--equalel tts break-even point is so low that in 1958 when it 
nereases operated at 59.2 per cent of capacity (the lowest since 
Despite 1938), net profits were the fourth highest in its history. 
| 1958.5 Net profits as a percentage of employment costs have 
a: earl exceeded 20 per cent in 1955, 1956, 1957 and even in 
‘ from the recession year 1958, Though steel wages are the 
highe highest in history, payroll costs in 1958 were the lowest 
can be since 1954. Excessively high profits, based on low break- 
creased even points, are being made by U.S. Steel and other 
t down corporations in administered price industries at the 
did not expense of the American consumer. 
x fron The most important challenge facing the American 
}economy is economic growth. Price stability and eco. 
°SPons:§ nomic growth must be considered together. Prices tend 
figures to rise more in periods of slackened economic growth 
esearch than during times of high growth rates. To put it another 
se OVeIE way, a greater degree of price stability may be produced 


of non by a higher rather than a lower rate of growth. 


’st pa} From 1948 to 1953 (omitting the 1950-51 Korean in- 
45 pet 
crease 
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1956. 
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ining— 


lation), for example, the average annual rise in the 
Consumer Price Index amounted to only .8 per cent, 
and the Wholesale Price Index changes showed a decline 
averaging minus 1.3 per cent. Economic growth, as 
measured by the average changes in gross national 
product, was relatively high—rising by an average of 
4.1 per cent. Contrast this period of low price rises 
and higher growth rates with the period between 1953 
and 1958, when the average annual consumer and whole- 
sale price changes were considerably greater—1.5 per 
cent and 1.6 per cent respectively. The average growth 
fate, at 1.3 per cent per year, on the other hand, was 
oe-third that of 1948-53. 

It should be clear then, that price movements are 
complex processes. No one factor in the price struc- 
fire can alone be deemed responsible for inflation— 
Neither wages, food, administered prices nor services. 
What can be done to control inflation? The post- 
World War II and Korean demand pressures suggest 
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the necessity for comprehensive stand-by legislative an- 
thority for economic stabilization controls in emergency. 
inflationary situations. Such authority—lacking at the 
beginning of the Korean inflation and too short-lived 
for the World War II period—might well have curbed 
4 good part of postwar price pressures. 

The impact of food prices in 1956-58 suggests the 
need for a new approach to agricultural programs— 












perhap: an income-support instead of a price-support 
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system for farmers. Similarly, knowledge of the facts 
about service costs might help relieve the inflationary 
pressures they create. Study of medical care might lead 
to reduction of this price pressure through acceptance 
of current proposals along the lines of cooperative plans 
or group practices. Greater understanding of the effects 
of tight money on interest rates would shed additional 
light on ways to reduce financing costs. High automobile 
repair costs and their effects on insurance rates need 
further examination. Other specific areas should also be 
studied. For example, housing costs have increased in 
recent years, but plans for improving efficiency of con- 
struction and reducing rental costs have not been care- 
fully and fully considered. 





FOOD PRICES: KEY FACTOR IN RISING PRICE INDEX 


The complexities of industrial price pressures suggest 
the need for closer examination of the makeup of unit 
costs and distribution costs in an effort to reduce prices. 
Public attention ought also to be focused on the cost- 
price-profit-investment policies of major corporations in 
the administered price industries. 

The American consumers, the people most concerned, 
should be provided with information about the complex 
causes of price changes. Some method, possibly a gov- 
ernment consumers’ agency, should be devised to pro- 
vide information and to develop understanding of such 
problems as quality of goods and interest costs. Per- 
haps a federal program of research and education for 
consumers could accomplish much of this necessary 
task. 











THE FOLLY OF 


.S. NARCOTICS 


AWS 


Ignorance, fear and a punitive approach promote crime and victimize the drug addict 


NY NEWSPAPER reader knows 
A that some people persist in try- 
ing to use marijuana and heroin, and 
that law enforcement agencies spend 
time and money trying to send their 
suppliers to prison. What he is far 
less likely to know is that marijuana 
is probably less harmful than tobacco, 
that there are no injurious effects 
which necessarily result from addic- 
tion to heroin, or that the most im- 
portant addicting drug in the U.S. is 
neither marijuana nor heroin, but 
alcohol. 

For there is no resemblance be- 
tween what appears on the subject 
in the popular press and what appears 
in the various medical and scientific 
journals. The majority of experts are 
exceedingly unhappy about America’s 
legal approach to drug addiction, but 
for three decades their pleas have 
fallen upon deaf legislative ears. Thus 
Americans are subject to severe legal 
penalties, including prison, for the 
possession or sale of marijuana, co- 
caine, opium derivatives such as 
heroin and morphine, and certain 
synthetic drugs which resemble them. 

Bootleggers of these drugs annually 
reap millions in illicit profits. Addi- 
tional millions are spent on law en- 
forcement, with users or peddlers 
crowding court dockets and swelling 
the prison population. Yet why these 
particular drugs should be the object 
of special legislation is, from a medi- 
cal point of view, a puzzling question. 





WILLIAM SparRKs has written docu- 
mentaries for “Wide Wide World” 


and other television and film shows. 
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By William Sparks 


They are far less harmful to those 
who abuse them than many other 
drugs which the law virtually ignores. 
In the case of marijuana, for ex- 
ample, countless studies and experi- 
ments have failed to establish the 
slightest causal connection between 
the drug and crime, including sex 
crimes. An official film circulated to 
medical societies by the U.S. Public 
Health Service observes: 
“Marijuana smokers generally are 
mildly giggle, laugh, 
bother no one and have a good time. 
. . . Smoking marijuana has no un- 


intoxicated, 


pleasant after effects, no dependence 
is developed on the drug, and the 
practice can easily be stopped at any 
time. In fact, it is probably easier 
to stop smoking marijuana cigarets 
than tobacco cigarets.” 

An editor of a venerable medical 
journal, the Military Surgeon, once 
editorialized: “It is my considered 
opinion that the smoking of the 
leaves, flowers and seeds of Cannabis 
sativa [botanical name of the mari- 
juana plant] is no more harmful than 
... that the 
legislation in relation to marijuana is 
ill-advised, that it branded as a men- 
ace and a crime a matter of trivial 
importance.” 

These statements are typical of 
medical literature on the subject. But 
you could find yourself reading them 
while serving a 15-year sentence in a 
New York penitentiary for possession 
of two ounces of this drug. 

A narcotics agent or policeman is 
loath to believe that marijuana is 
overrated as an incitor of crime and 


the smoking of tobacco 


violence. If he has not been assaulted, 
stabbed or shot by a psychopath un- 
der the influence of marijuana, he 
knows fellow officers who have. What 
he fails to realize is that a law enforce. 
ment officer in the Middle East, where 
some 200 million people are regular 
consumers of cannabinol in the form 
of hashish, feels much the same way 
about alcohol. 

A former director of the Public 
Health Service’s narcotics hospital at 
Lexington, Kentucky, Dr. Victor 
Vogel, explains: “Marijuana is not 
possessed of any mysterious power 
to force people to comit acts which 
they would not otherwise perform. 
Like alcohol, marijuana is an intoxi- 
cating drug which releases inhibi- 
. . By direct action neither 
produces 


tions. . 
alcohol nor 
criminal activity, and criminal acts 
may result only insofar as inhibitions 
operating on the personality are re 
moved. . . . We see this phenomenon 
regularly with the consumption of 
alcohol; normal people . . . even 
when thoroughly intoxicated, usually 
remain affable, though their behavior 
may be silly and even disgusting. 
The psychopath, however—and we all 
have one or more among our at: 
quaintances—often tends toward bel: 
ligerence with the first few drinks 
and, with continued drinking, moves 
toward complete and uncontrolled 


9 
. 


marijuana 


violence. . . 

Similar ignorance and misunder- 
standing underlie our attitude toward 
opium and its derivatives, morphine 
and heroin: A distinguished member 


of the New York Academy of Medi- 
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cine appeared before a Congressional 
committee some time ago to propose 
establishment of narcotics clinics 
where addicts might obtain these drugs 
at low cost or free. He was followed 
to the stand by U.S. Commissioner of 
Narcotics Harry Anslinger, who 
called the plan “propaganda that the 
Government sell poison to its citizens 
at reduced prices.” Are opiates poi- 
son? If so, what are the toxic effects 
which entitle them to the name? 

It is true that opiates have the 
power to “enslave” those who abuse 
them. This is the source-of their 
ancient notoriety. An addict, whose 
body is used to large, regular doses 
of an opiate, becomes violently ill if 
suddenly deprived of his drug. He 
suflers a siege of vomiting, diarrhea, 
fever, chills, incredibly severe muscu- 
lar aches and other afflictions lasting 
nearly three days, during which his 
weight may diminish by as much as 
10 pounds every 24 hours. It is to 
avoid this torture that the impover- 
ished addict resorts to crime or pros- 
titution, seeking money with which 
to buy drugs—drugs which have a 
value of perhaps 50 cents legally but 
which U.S. narcotics laws have made 
an enormously expensive black-mar- 
ket item. 

Accepting the fact that opiate users 
may become physically dependent on 
the drug, the question remains: What 
harm is done to them so long as their 
supply is not interrupted? An answer 
is provided by Dr. Alfred R. Linde- 
smith, a University of Indiana soci- 
ologist who conducted an elaborate 
study of opiate addiction: 

“It is generally conceded by stu- 
dents of opium addiction that the de- 
teriorating physical effects so fre- 
quently reported are in reality the 
consequences of such conditions as 
malnutrition, too frequent cures, and 
a generally unhygienic life related not 
so much to opiate usage as to the 
strugele to obtain the drug. Evil ef- 
fects upon personality . . . are con- 
nected with such factors as loss of 
social status, a sense of guilt, fear 
of discovery, and with other personal 
and social changes. 
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“It is impossible to interpret the 
effects of a drug habit upon a per- 
son’s social life or his character in 
terms of organic deterioration or 
alleged ‘toxic effects’. . . . There are 
no demonstrable major effects that 
necessarily follow the use of opiate 
drugs. . . . Addicts escape most of 
the alleged degenerative results of 
the drug if they are sufficiently well- 
to-do, and many addicts suffer serious 
‘character deterioration’ only after 
the narcotic agents catch up with 
them.” 

This is not an isolated comment. 
As in the case of marijuana, exhaus- 
tive scientific studies have failed to 
discover any causal connection be- 
tween crime and the effects of the 
drug, or any significant deteriorating 
effects of the drug on the user. In the 
Stanford Medical Bulletin, Dr. Wind- 
sor C. Cutting tells of an 84-year-old 
physician who at the time of his ex- 
amination had been taking 2.5 grains 
of morphine a day by hypodermic 
injection for 62 years. This doctor, 
the father of three children, practiced 
medicine to the age of 81 and was 
reported by his examiners to be “a 
person of very superior mental abil- 
ity, even when compared with persons 
much younger than himself.” 

It is frequently argued that opiate 
drugs diminish motivation, make peo- 
ple slovenly and lazy. If this were 
true, it might be a small price to pay 
for eliminating the theft, prostitution 
and worse that accompany our re- 
pressive drug laws. But is it true? 

Dr. Lawrence Kolb, one of the 
first medical officers in charge of the 
Health Service’s Lexington narcotics 
hospital, studied many cases of Jong- 
term addiction in an effort to deter- 
mine the effects of drugs on an ad- 
dict’s work-record. Here are some of 
his findings: “None of the normal 
persons had their efficiency reduced 
by opium. Twenty-two of them 
worked regularly while taking opium 
for 25 years or more; one of them, 
a woman aged 81 and still alert men- 
tally, had taken three grains of mor- 
phine daily for 65 years. She gave 
birth to and raised six children, and 


managed her household affairs with 
more than average efficiency. A 
widow, aged 66, had taken 17 grains 
of morphine daily for most of 37 
years. She is alert mentally but is 
bent with age and rheumatism. How- 
ever, she does physical labor every 
day and makes her own living.” 


HE Federal Bureau of Narcotics 

deplores all public discussions of 
this subject. The Commissioner 
argues that “many young persons, 
once their curiosity is aroused, will 
ignore the warning. . . .” This has a 
marked resemblance to the argu- 
ments put forward several years ago 
against public discussion of venereal 
disease. 

For those who insist, however, the 
Bureau provides a booklet entitled, 
Living Death, the Truth About Drug 
Addiction. This lists such afflictions 
as teeth falling out, ulcers on the 
nasal membrane, insanity, impair- 
ment of the sex organs and several 
other afflictions which are either 
wholly imaginary or the result of 
adulterated drugs and unhygienic ad- 
ministration. About the only ill effect 
listed by the pamphlet which can 
withstand analysis is the assertion 
that “movement of muscles in the 
stomach and intestines is reduced. 
resulting in constipation.” 

The bogey-man approach to the 
subject of drug addiction may or may 
not have merit when it comes to dis- 
suading youthful experimenters, but 
it has no place in the conversation of 
responsible citizens trying to deter- 
mine public policy. We are paying a 
high annual law-enforcement bill, un- 
derwriting the existence of an inter- 
national criminal drug syndicate, and 
sending its addict customers into 
crime and prostitution by depriving 
them of inexpensive legal drugs. 

Marijuana and the opiates have in 
common the fact that all are “mood- 
changing” drugs. Their abuse results 
from the existence in our population 
of many disturbed individuals who 
will always seek out and abuse mood- 
changing drugs, personalities whom 
psychologists refer to as “addiction- 











prone.” A drug famed for its mood- 
influencing capacities, whose use is 
not prohibited, is alcohol. Thus, given 
the existence of addiction-prone in- 
dividuals, it is no surprise that among 
our 50 to 60 million drinkers there 
are at least one million alcoholics and 
another four or five million cases of 
borderline alcoholism. Indeed, Dr. 
Harris Isbell, Chief of the Research 
Branch at Lexington, states that, “sta- 
tistically, alcohol is the most impor- 
tant of all 
drugs.” 

We do not attempt the prohibition 
approach to alcohol, of course, be- 
cause we've already been through all 
that and know that it does not work. 
Today alcoholism is widely accepted 
as a medical problem, and Prohibi- 
tion is remembered as The Great 
American Folly. Because America’s 
narcotics users number only some 
60,000, we are less aware that pro- 


addicting depressant 


hibition of narcotics is producing 
the same results as the Noble Experi- 
ment. 

Criminals in charge of narcotics 
syndicates are not only lineal de- 
scendants of Prohibition bootleggers 
but are in many cases the same men. 
A kilo of heroin (2.2 pounds) can 
be purchased in Europe for about 
$3,000. This amount makes up 15,- 
767 pure one grain “caps.” By the 
time the heroin reaches an American 
addict, however, it has usually been 
cut, or adulterated, at least 20 times 
and the original $3,000-worth ends 
up “retailing” for more than $300,- 
000. This is what creates the criminal 
drug traffic, and it is doubtful whether 
even the death penalty will stop it. 

Our present repressive, punitive ap- 
proach to the control of certain drugs 
has other serious consequences, more 
subtle in their operation, perhaps, 
but equally undesirable: for example. 
driving the addiction-prone person 
toward drugs which do him more 
harm than those it attempts to keep 
from him. The effects of long-term 
alcoholism are well-known to every- 
one; certainly there are no physicians 
maintaining an active practice to the 
age of 81 with a record of 62 years 
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of alcoholism. A not uncommon mo- 
tive for turning to opiates, in fact, 
is a desire to escape from compul- 
sive drinking. This is particularly 
true among physicians, one of whom 
makes the following comparison in 
the pages of Southern Medicine and 
Surgery: 

“Alcohol is by long odds the worst 
habit-forming drug known to man. 
Not only is chronic alcoholism many 
than 
phinism, but in point of view of 


times more common mor- 
viciousness Bacchus excells Morpheus 
in many important respects, . . . Mor- 
phine does not intoxicate; hence as 
a driver of a motor vehicle, for ex- 
ample, the morphine addict is quite 
safe, while the alcoholic is a menace 
to society. The libidinous, insulting 
stare, the fermentative halitosis, the 
disheveled inebriate lying comatose 
in his own vomit—such things have 
no counterpart in morphinism.” 
Commenting on such claims, iwo 
members of the Health Service Lex- 
ington staff, Drs. Abraham Wikler 
and Robert W. Rasor, say: “It is 
difficult, of course, to verify state- 
ments .. . relative to the contrasting 
effects of drugs in actual life situa- 
observations made 


tions. However, 


under experimental conditions are in 


U.S. NARCOTICS AGENTS: "SPECTACULAR POLICE DRIVES ARE USELESS’ 





with — them. 
Thus, as long as adequate amounts 


substantial agreement 
of opiates are administered, aggres- 
sive, antisocial behavior is practically 
never observed, personal hygiene is 
maintained, assigned responsibilities 
are discharged satisfactorily, psycho: 
logical tests of performance reveal 
little or no impairment, and _ the 
(senses) remain quite clear. 

“In contrast, former opiate addicts 
who are receiving intoxicating doses 
of barbiturates tend to become un 
tidy, surly, hostile or pugnacious 
[and] engage openly in such sexual 
. . The be- 


havior of former narcotic addicts who 


activity as is possible, . 


are receiving intoxicating doses of 
alcohol is quite similar.” 

The reference to barbiturates, in 
connection with addiction, points to 
probably the most pernicious resul 
of our tendency io single out specifi 
drugs and legislate against them 
Once we accept the basic premise 
that addiction is the fault of certain 
drugs, rather than psychological dis 
orders among individuals, it is hard 
to draw a line. Repressive legislation 
aimed at any particular drug tends 
to become a cancerous growth threat: 
ening to run rampant through the 
whole pharmacopoeia. 
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Barbiturates, or “sleeping pills,” 
are widely used by doctors for treat- 
ment of hypertension and various 
other afflictions. Inevitably, they are 
misused by addiction-prone person- 
alities—and we are confronted by 
press campaigns calling for anti- 
barbiturate legislation similar to our 
narcotics legislation. Legislation is 
not even necessary; drugs found to 
have addiction-liability can be 
brought under the Harrison Narcotics 
Act by Presidential proclamation 
whenever the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury so urges. 

An uninformed legislator whose 
attention is called to, say, the state- 
ment of Dr. Everette L. May in the 
American Journal of Medicine, “Ad- 
diction to barbiturates may be more 
dangerous and harmful than is ad- 
diction to morphine,” may be for- 
given if he responds with alarm. It 
is unlikely to occur to him that, far 
from being an argument for a more 
repressive handling of barbiturates, 
it may be in fact a good argument 
for taking a more liberal approach 
to morphine and the other opiates. 

This is not to suggest that bar- 
biturates or any other potent drug 
should be unregulated or sold with- 
out medical prescription. The ques- 
tion is whether we are wise in sin- 
gling out certain drugs, making them 
subject to special legislation, and en- 
trusting enforcement, not to a medi- 
cal agency such as the Public Health 
Service, but to a bureau of the Treas- 
ury Department. There is a certain 
absurdity in the fact that both the 
Harrison Narcotics Act of 1914 and 
the Marijuana Act of 1938 are part 
of the Internal Revenue Code. Like 
the Volstead Act of Prohibition days, 
they are laws for regulating social be- 
havior disguised as revenue-raising 
measures. 

As Rufus King, chairman of the 
Committee on Narcotics and Alcohol 
of the American Bar Association has 
said, “the United States — alone 
among civilized nations—has driven 
relentlessly down the wrong road ever 
since the end of World War I.” Our 


stievous error, in his opinion, “was 
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in allowing the narcotics addict to 
be pushed out of society and rele- 
gated to the criminal community. He 
isn’t a criminal. He never has been. 
And nobody looked on him as such 
until the furious blitzkrieg launched 
around 1918 in connection with the 
enforcement of the Harrison Act.” 

Abolition of the Harrison Act, the 
Marijuana Act and the many state 
and local ordinances patterned after 
them would not deprive us of legal 
safeguards against the widespread 
distribution of drugs, any more than 
we are now powerless to control the 
sale of drugs which are actually poi- 
sonous, or to prosecute the unscrupu- 
lous saloon-keeper who sells liquor to 
minors. Such drugs as the barbitu- 
rates and the amphetamines (benze- 
drine-type “pep pills’) are quite 
properly the province of the Federal 
Food, Drug and Cosmetic Act. If its 
provisions are inadequate, they ought 
to be strengthened. If more enforce- 
ment is necessary, it ought to be pro- 
vided. These things should be done, 
however, in the knowledge that we 
are merely assuring medical supervi- 
sion for a large class of potent drugs 
which do not belong in the hands of 
untrained laymen. (It may be men- 
tioned in passing that, considering 
the evidence, it will be hard to justify 


our nationwide marijuana weed- 
pulling campaign. ) 
The selection of a few “sinister” 


drugs and their legislative separation 
into a special category, subject to 
different laws and draconian penal- 
ties, is in itself an irrational pro- 
cedure. How much more so when the 
drugs we select are in reality less 
dangerous than many 
ignore. Examination of the expert 
literature on the subject quickly 
elicits the fact that there is no scien- 
tific support for the belief that 
marijuana is an incitor to crime ox 
depravity, that opiates produce neces- 
sarily ill effects upon addicts, or 
that drug addiction is a phenomenon 
encountered among users of many 
types of drugs—the ill effects are a 
result, not of drugs, but of human 
weakness. 


which we 


The crime and degradation as- 
sociated with narcotics are not caused 
by the drugs but, ironically, by their 
very scarcity. Our laws have never 
been able to prevent people from 
becoming addicted to narcotics, but 
are quite effective at driving addicts 
into crime as they desperately seek 
funds to buy from the underworld 
what they cannot legally obtain. 
Abandonment of the prohibition ap- 
proach may not eliminate black mar- 
ket drugs entirely, as repeal of the 
Prohibition Act has not eliminated 
bootleg alcohol. It will, however, de- 
stroy the vast criminal drug syndi- 
cate built on high prices and big 
profits. Perhaps we shall never be 
rid of such problems altogether, but 
there is nothing which obliges us to 
nurture an Al Capone or a Lucky 
Luciano. 

A study of U.S. drug addiction em- 
phatically suggests that the whole 
problem should be removed from the 
hands of policemen. The medical pro- 
fession is almost unanimous on the 
question, and they are not alone. The 
late August Vollmer, professor of 
criminology at the University of 
California, founder of the Berkeley 
police department and a man who 
has been called “the father of modern 
police science,” made the following 
observation more than 20 years ago: 

“Stringent laws, spectacular police 
drives, vigorous prosecution, and im- 
prisonment of addicts and peddlers 
have proved not only useless and 
enormously expensive as a means of 
correcting this evil, but they are 
also unjustifiably and unbelievably 
cruel in their application to the un- 
fortunate drug victims. .. . 

“Drug addiction, like prostitution 
and like liquor, is not a police prob- 
lem; it never has been and never 
can be solved by policemen. It is 
first and last a medical problem, and 
if there is a solution it will be dis- 
covered not by policemen, but by 
scientific and competently trained 
medical experts whose sole objective 
will be the reduction and possible 
eradication of this devastating ap- 
petite.” 











By N. C. Belth 


‘Der Alte’ On the Spot 


West Germans are aroused by Adenauer's shifting tactics on Presidency 


BONN 
AXI DRIVERS are a breed unto 
i dasaaies the world over. Those 
who ply the streets of this village 
capital of the West German Republic 
—now converted into a fair-sized city 
—definitely belong to the brother- 
hood. To the visiting stranger, they 
are a welcoming committee for the 
people, and they talk about what the 
people talk about. 

As the cab speeding me down the 
Koblenzerstrasse toward the Ameri- 
can diplomatic establishment in Meh- 
len passed the Schaumburg Palace, 
the driver waved grandly at the tall 
gates guarded by a soldier in battle 
dress, and commented: “Da wohnt 
der neuer Diktatur.” With a phrase 
and a grin, he summed up what not 
only Bonners, but most Germans are 
talking about these days. 

There may be a crisis in Berlin, 
a frustrating conference of foreign 
ministers in Geneva, but the fracas 
between Chancellor Konrad Aden- 
auer and Minister of Economics Lud- 
wig Erhard has replaced the Wirt- 
schaftswunder (economic miracle) a+ 
the principal topic of conversation. As 
this is being written, peace has broken 
out again in the Christian Democratic 
Union (CDU), the Chancellor’s party. 
but the effects of the conflict are yet 
to be reckoned with, 

An erstwhile government function- 
ary, deeply concerned over German 
inability to cope with democratic 
processes, commented that the dam- 
nable thing about Adenauer’s action 
was not what he did and how he did 
it, but the fact that he knew he could 
get away with it. He understood that 





N. C. BettH, a free-lance journal- 
ist, is a student of German affairs. 


there would be grumbling and talk, 
but that it was not likely to lead 
to political action. 

But it may be that Adenauer was 
not quite prepared for the amount of 
open criticism that has occurred. This 
in itself is a phenomenon of utmost 
significance to seasoned observers of 
the German scene. 

At least a portion of the party 
leadership recognized that Adenauer 
had not only changed his mind about 
the deal that would have made him 
President and Erhard Chancellor, but 
that he was determined to commit 
political mayhem upon the substantial 
person of the Economics Minister. 
This only exacerbated the furor with- 
in the CDU. As the Times of London 
put it, Adenauer was “determined to 
get rid of Prof. Erhard or at least 
provoke him into ridiculous postures 
that in the long run could only dam- 
age him politically—even in Ger- 
many, where the sense of the ridicu- 
lous is not very well developed.” 

Party, if not national, interests dic- 
tated that this must stop. It could 
become serious because the Christian 
Democratic majority is not so large 
as to be able to withstand the loss of 
even a small dissident group. The 
secession of an Erhard group to form 
a new “liberal” party was a possi- 
bility, if not very probable. 

The Social Democrats are enjoying 
the whole affair. Adenauer has for 
many years practiced on the SPD the 
kind of political mayhem he turned 
on Erhard. The political editor of a 
leading newspaper with whom I 
spoke, himself not an SPD man, was 
violent on the subject. He felt that 
Adenauer had injured the fragile 
fabric of German democracy by the 
character of his attacks on the SPD. 


“His efforts have been to make 
the Opposition appear unpatriotic, 
even disloyal. To be a member of 
the SPD was somehow made to seem 
unrespectable, and frequently the di- 
viding line between the CDU and the 
Government seems to disappear. 
Adenauer takes the position that any- 
one who is not for him is against him, 
and a loyal opposition is something 
he does not recognize because he him- 
self blurs the lines between party and 
government.” 

This may be somewhat overstated 
for emphasis, but there is no doubt 
that the Social Democrats have been 
smarting under the Chancellor's 
tough-minded politicking and _ have 
enjoyed his efforts to denigrate one 
of his own. Parbiamentary debates 
these days are full of sly references 
by SPD spokesmen to “broken prom- 
ises,” no matter what the issue under 
discussion. 

Reaction from politicians is one 
thing and reactions from the general 
German public, which so often re- 
mains aloof and silent on_ political 
issues, is another. This time the pub- 
lic seems to have made itself heard. 
They are not sure that Adenauer is 
wrong in his estimate of Erhard as 
too limited in experience of interna- 
tional affairs to serve as Chancellor. 
But they seem to be voluble in their 
criticism of the way he has changed 
his mind and of the tenor of his at 
tacks on the popular Economics 
Minister. 

The term, “new dictator,” is spoken 
with tongue in cheek, and the public 
doesn’t doubt Aednauer’s desire for 
the development of a democratic Ger- 
many. But in the minds of a great 
many Germans, he has injured that 
development by his recent acts. 
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Utopian economic goals mean new hardship for people 


BULGARIA’S “BIG 
LEAP FORWARD’ 


By L. Brisby 


HE THIRD SESSION of the Bul- 
- a National Assembly, which 
ended on March 14th, sealed Bul- 
garias committal to Communist 
Utopia. The “unanimously” passed 
bill for economic acceleration em- 
bodies the revolutionary proposals 
of the “theses” which Todor Zhivkov, 
First Secretary of the central com- 
mittee of the Burgarian Communist 
party, expounded at the Party plenum 
in January. The astronomical targets 
for agriculture and industry, an- 
nounced at the central committee’s 
plenary meetings of last October and 
November, when it was first decided 
to step up the current plan, are to 
be upheld, despite serious doubts 
within the Party concerning the 
wisdom of the present drive to fulfill 
the third Five Year Plan in three to 
four years. 

Agricultural production, which, ac- 
cording to the directives of the 
Seventh Party Congress in June 1958, 
was to be increased by 35 per cent 
over the next five years, is now to 
be doubled in one year and trebled 
by 1960, although official figures for 
1958 show that the production of 
most crops failed to reach the 1957 
level. Similarly, industry must double 
its production by 1962, compared 
with a 62 per cent increase demand- 
ed in the original Five Year Plan: 
together with transport, building and 
trade, it must ensure in the next 
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three years a national income of 
15,000 million leva over and above 
that envisaged in the June directives. 

The character of the sweeping 
measures by which the Bulgarian CP 
is seeking to bring off this miracle, 
and the frequent references, Chinese- 
fashion, to the “Big Leap Forward,” 
have led some observers to conjec- 
ture that the Bulgarian Communist 
leadership is abandoning the Moscow 
road to follow Peking. Some features 
of the drive for economic accelera- 
tion—such as merging cooperative 
farms into larger units incorpo- 
rating local industry and the local 
trade network, the 
mobilizing the masses, the plan to 
shift women from homes to factories 
by relieving them from housework 
and child care, and the direction of 
civil servants, students 
schoolchildren to manual work— 
seem indeed to be modelled on the 
Chinese pattern and may have been 
inspired in part by the visit of a top- 
level delegation of Bulgarian Com- 
munist leaders to Red China last 
autumn. 

The announcement in December 
of the formation of the first Bulgarian 
Chinese-type “commune” at Botev- 
grad, near the Yugoslav border, and 
the hasty withdrawal of the report 
on the following day as a “gross mis- 
take,” was an example of the ide- 
ological confusion in high quarters 
as to whether Bulgaria is ready to 
enter the final Communist phase in 
its development, or whether it is still 
in the Socialist stage. 


technique of 


and even 


But if it seems likely that the Party 
leaders have tried to invigorate the 
inefficient Bulgarian economy with 
a shot of Chinese medicine, it would 
be quite wrong to conclude that Mos- 
cow’s grip on the Bulgarian Politburo 
is loosening. On the contrary, since 
the 21st Soviet CP congress, renewed 
emphasis is being placed on the 
guiding role of the Soviet Union and 
the material and ideological depend- 
ence of the Bulgarian Party on the 
“fatherland of the revolution.” 

The basic administrative reorgani- 
zation of the Bulgarian State ap- 
paratus and economy, announced in 
January and recently approved by 
the National Assembly, bears in every 
detail the stamp of Soviet Premier 
Nikita Khrushchev’s decentralization 
reforms of 1956. The disbandment of 
the machine-tractor stations and the 
ambitious plans for land reclamation, 
the greater responsibility assigned to 
the trade unions (which must become 
“the organizers and managers of So- 
cialist competition in industry”), the 
revival of youth brigades as a labor 
reserve, the proposed reorganization 
of education aimed at obliterating the 
difference between intellectual and 
manual labor, and last but not least, 
the proposal for a revision of the 
constitution on the grounds that it 
no longer correctly reflects the con- 
ditions created by the transition from 
Socialism to Communism, are exact 
replicas of Khrushchev’s pet ideas. 

The drastic decision to accelerate 
Bulgaria’s economic development at 
all costs has quite obviously been 
dictated by Soviet Russia’s all-out 
drive to beat the capitalist world in 
per capita production by the end of 
its present Seven Year Plan. In this 
race, Bulgaria’s role has been defined 
by “Comecon,” East Europe’s Coun- 
cil for Mutual Economic Aid, accord- 
ing to long-term plans for economic 
integration based on division of labor 
between members of the bloc. 

At the November 1958 plenary 
session of the Bulgarian central com- 
mittee, Zhivkov explained that “as 
a Party . . . which must help to 
bring about the triumph of Com- 
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munism over world capitalism, we 
are obliged to contribute to the 
shortening of the time limits for over- 
taking capitalism, to win the battle 
against time.” This material objec- 
tive is buttressed by ideological argu- 
ments based on the principle formu- 
lated at the Soviet Congress by 
Khrushchev—that countries of the 
Socialist camp will reach the highest 
phase of Communism more or less 
simultaneously. 

The most striking feature of Bul- 
garia’s economic speed-up is that the 
Communist 
achieve it almost entirely by the ex- 
ploitation of labor and the improve- 


leadership hopes to 


ment of production techniques. Ac- 
cording to Party estimates, several 
hundred million work days could be 
extracted from the peasants in the 
slack seasons, and joint farm and 
town labor could increase the na- 
tional income by several thousand 
million leva a year. 

In the 1959 economic plan, 89.5 
per cent of the scheduled 34 per cent 
increase in the national income de- 
rived from production must come 
from greater labor productivity and 
10.5 per cent from an increase in the 
labor force. The latter is to be made 
up mainly of white collar workers 
(women up to the age of 45 and men 
up to 50) who now must work a 
minimum of 30 to 40 days of 
manual labor a year. On March 20, 
the first labor brigade of 500 civil 
servants, intellectuals and profession- 
al men from the ministries and insti- 
tutes in Sofia started digging an ir- 
rigation canal in the vicinity of the 
capital—a sight which inspired the 
correspondent of Rabotnichesko Delo, 
organ of the central committee, to 
lyrical heights. 

An interesting example of the way 
savings can be made in a Communist 
budget was provided by Zhivkov’s 
declaration at the November plenum 
that “some manual construction work 
must be excluded from the planning 
estimates and carried out by the local 
population.” The shortage of invest- 
ment funds and the need for drastic 
economies have been driven home 
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by plain warnings that the people 
cannot expect a great deal of help 
from the State, but must help them- 
selves. 

With regard to new equipment, 
Zhivkov said: “At the present time 
the State cannot supply all the neces- 
sary machinery. We do not have it 
and cannot obtain it within the time 
available.” A recent editorial in 
Rabotnichesko Delo expressed regret 
that the example of the Vulkan 
cement Dimitrovgrad, 
which had “voluntarily” renounced 
its State subsidy, had not been fol- 
lowed by other works. 

Similarly, the peasants have been 


factory in 


exhorted to give up “of their own 
free will” the rents they receive for 
the land which they brought into the 
collectives, so that national owner- 
ship will gradually come to replace 
cooperative ownership, as in Russia. 

The amalgamation of cooperative 
farms is considered one of the chief 
means of tapping the hidden reserves 
in the national economy. In his re- 
port to the National Assembly on 
March 10, Zhivkov announced that 
all Bulgaria’s cooperative farms have 
now been merged into larger col- 
lectives. He seemed to hark back to 
the Botevgrad episode when he con- 
demned the formation of exaggerated- 
ly large units as unwieldy; what he 
probably had in mind was the dif- 
ficulty in controlling them centrally. 

The system of compulsory State 
deliveries has been abandoned with 
a belated admission that it was “un- 
just” to poorer farms. It is hoped that 
this measure will enable the peasants 
to grow the crops that are most suited 
to local The establish- 
ment of a unified system for the pur- 


conditions. 


chase of agricultural produce and a 
new system of labor remuneration, 
calculated on the volume of net pro- 
duction, is meant to stimulate the 
peasant’s interest in increasing out- 
put. 

Although the merger is likely to 
benefit poorer farms, which will now 
share in the profits from the higher 
yields of the more productive col- 
lectives, it is clearly not in: the in- 


terest of richer farms, which find 
themselves in much the same position 
as the kulaks at the beginning of land 
collectivization. The introduction of 
a fixed minimum daily and eventual. 
ly, monthly wage, designed to stem 
the flight from the land and to al- 
leviate the rampant unemployment 
in the towns, will in fact hasten the 
transformation of the Bulgarian 
peasants, once the proud owners of 
their dispossessed 
agrarian proletariat. 

A typical example of the Commu- 
nist way of giving with one hand and 
taking away with the other is the 
proposed abolition of the machine- 
tractor stations. These were resented 
by the peasants both as instruments 
of Party control and because of the 
high payment in kind demanded for 
mechanical services. Now the sta- 
tions are to be disbanded and taken 
over by the enlarged farms, but these 
must find the money to buy the ma- 
chines. The irony is even greater if 


land, into a 


one remembers that Communist 
mechanization in Bulgaria began with 
the confiscation of agricultural ma- 
chinery from private and cooperative 
farmers. 

The amalgamated collective farms 
are expected to undertake an am- 
bitious program of irrigation and 
land reclamation through terracing, 
drainage, the filling of disused chan- 
nels and dried-up rivers, etc. It is 
planned, by the end of this year 
to extend the irrigated areas by over 
two million acres and the arable land 
by over 300,000 acres. 
cultivation 
such as denser sowing and intensive 


Improved methods, 
use of fertilizers, are advocated to 
raise the average yield per decare of 
land (.2 acre) to the following: 
396 pounds; corn, 590 
pounds; sunflowers, 330 pounds; 
cotton, 121 pounds; tobacco, 187 
pounds; sugar beets, 5,808 pounds. 

A comparison with pre-World War 
II yields shows the damage done to 
Bulgarian agriculture by the forced 
pace of  collectivization. During 
1936-37, despite the virtual absence 
of mechanization and the smal! size 


wheat. 
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of most Bulgarian farms, the yield 
per decare of wheat was 301.8 

unds, and of tobacco, 200.2 
pounds. In 1938-39, the grain yield 
per hectare for all privately owned 
arable land was 3,303 pounds, while 
in 1952 the State farms with 553 
tractors and 143 combine harvesters 
had a grain yield of about 2,068 
pounds per hectare. 

The targets for industry have been 
raised by 22.6 per cent compared 
with last year’s directives of the 
Seventh Party Congress. The greater 
part of the increase is to come from 
a better utilization of existing pro- 
duction techniques and from the 
streamlining of several works into 
amalgamated “combines.” A decree 
for the enlargement of the managerial 
rights of the trade union committees 
within the enterprises is designed to 
stimulate production by eliminating 
red tape. Labor norms, already ex- 
tensively used in industry and build- 
ing, have been raised, and further 
incentives in the form of bonuses in- 
troduced. 

This revival of Stakhanovism can- 
not be more popular with the Bul- 
garian working masses than the con- 
stant threat of labor direction hang- 
ing over their heads: “When the 
means of persuasion are of no help 
and the individual worker does not 
march in step with the nationwide 
movement for the conquest of the 
fortress—the Five Year Plan in 3-4 
years—then the worker must be 
transferred to another job that will 
be suitable for him.” So spoke 
Zhivkov at the November Party 
plenum. 

At present, the prospects for vic- 
tory are dim. Among the glowing 
progress reports, intended to spur 
the population to new feats of labor, 
appear numerous complaints about 
“alarming delays” in plan fulfillment. 
According to Radio Sofia, by January 
20, 1959. only 94,454 acres of land, 
or less than one-third of the October 
target, had been reclaimed, and bare- 
ly half of the 2,000-odd samples of 
cleansed seed, which the cooperative 
farms were under obligation to send 
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to the seed control stations by the 
end of the month, had been received. 

During March 1959, a series of 
editorials in Rabotnichesko Delo 
listed cooperative farms, factories 
and whole regions which were 
seriously behind schedule, and stated 
that the winter plan for maintenance 
had not been fulfilled. Since Zhivkov 
gave no absolute figures for present 
output in agriculture and industry, 
it will be very difficult, when the 
time comes, to assess how much has 
actually been achieved. But a recent 
headline in the official organ of the 
Central Committee had a prophetic 
ring: “The guilt is passed on from 
one to another, but the Plan remains 
unfulfilled.” 

Recently, the Central Statistical 
Office of the Council of Ministers 
published progress figures for the 
first quarter of 1959. Despite the 
claim that the plan for general in- 
dustrial production was fulfilled by 
101 per cent, it is conceded that 
roughly one-quarter of all industrial 
enterprises did not reach their tar- 
gets. The engineering, timber, glass 
and clothing industries fared partic- 
ularly badly. No overall figure was 
given for rural production, but the 
failure of the district trade organiza- 
tions to purchase the planned quanti- 
ties of food from the cooperative 
farms was severely criticized. The 
most serious lag was in capital in- 
vestment, which, owing to the short- 
age of plant and equipment, amount- 
ed to only 59 per cent of the original 
plan. 

Khrushchev had to emerge as the 
undisputed leader of the Soviet Union, 
and silence all opposition to his re- 
forms, before the Bulgarian Party 
leaders showed a sudden awareness 
of the fact that in Bulgaria too, the 
existing economic and administrative 
structure could no longer ensure ef- 
ficient production management. In 
January 1959, a decree of the Na- 
Assembly proclaimed the 
abolition of the old administrative 
division of Bulgaria and the creation 
of 30 new regions (okrugs) headed 


tional 


by provisional executive committees. 


This was followed up in March with 
the disbandment of six ministries 
(Trade, Heavy Industry, Electrifica- 
tion and Water Supply, Light In- 
dustry, Food Industry, and Construc- 
tion and Building Materials). 

Long-term planning remains the 
concern of three central government 
committees for industry, construc- 
tion, labor and prices, and a State 
Control Commission, which is to 
watch over “the preservation of So- 
cialist property and the strict ob- 
servance of State discipline.” The re- 
form is aimed at eliminating waste 
and other bureaucratic evils from 
the economy, which is suffering from 
a chronic shortage of raw materials. 

Referring to the necessity to nip 
in the bud “wrong and harmful 
tendencies” arising in connection 
with the administrative reorganiza- 
tion, Zhivkov was at pains to em- 
phasize that the decentralization is 
on no account to be regarded as a 
“withering away” of the State. He 
weighted his argument with the 
threat that “in future, our organs 
will mercilessly punish every enemy 
of the people who dares raise his 
hand against our Socialist order.” 
His rider that “at the present stage 
of development our punitive organs 
must intensify their preventive meas- 
ures, particularly concerning youth,” 
had an ugly ring in view of the 
Komsomol directives for the labor 
conscription of the young. 

Despite the Bulgarian propaganda 
machine’s frenzied efforts to whip 
up enthusiasm for the gigantic tasks 
imposed on all sections of the com- 
munity, there have been sufficient 
references to doubts, lack of con- 
fidence, ideological prejudices, obso- 
lete ideas, fears, etc., to suggest that 
even among Party members, there is 
considerable resistance to the drive. 
Ostensibly, “the Leap” is to bring 
about that “abundance of material 
and cultural values” which 14 years 
of “Socialist have 
failed to produce. The only certain 
prospect for the immediate future is 
that of new hardship and sacrifices 
imposed on the people of Bulgaria. 


construction” 
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CHAMBERLIN 


ROM EARLY CHILDHOOD, history 

has been my favorite reading. 
When related by historians whose 
scholarship is matched by clarity of 
exposition and imaginative brilliance 
of style, history takes on all the 
luster of the novel and the drama, 
with the further attraction of relating 
to actual human beings who played 
their roles on a real stage of world 
events. 

I remain those 
who have tried to force the facts 
of history into some preconceived 


unconvinced by 


mold of a theoretical system. And 
I am inclined to give the qualities of 
human character and the play of 
chance a larger significance than the 
advocates of political and economic 
predestination would concede. But | 
regard as one of the most fascinating 
aspects of the record of the past 
the light which it often sheds on the 
present. 

Take, for example, one of the very 
greatest of histories, written 25 cen- 
turies ago: Thucydides’ story of the 
Peloponnesian War, the fratricidal 
conflict that fatally weakened the 
system of Greek city-states. I hap- 
pened to be reading this at the time 
of the Quemoy 
across an extremely modern discus- 
Athenian 
Pericles, of the futility of appease- 
ment. It had been suggested that 
Athens might avert war by revoking 


crisis and came 


sion by the statesman, 


a decree which broke off economic 
relations with a smaller state, Megara. 
But Pericles was quick to point out 
the distinction between the cause of 
war and the occasion of war. 

“I hope.” he said, “that none of 
you think that we shall be going to 
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WHERE the NEWS ENDS 
By William Henry Chamberlin 
The Delights 
Of History 





war for a trifle if we refuse to re- 
. . Why, 


this ‘trifle’ contains the whole seal 


voke the Megara decree. . 


and trial of your resolution. If you 
give way, you will instantly have 
to meet some greater demand 
while a firm refusal will make them 
understand that they must treat you 
more as equals.” 

Outwardly, the modern world is 
very different from the Greek world 
of Pericles. But the same moral and 
political principles continue to op- 
give way, 
Quemoy or in West Berlin, would 


erate. To whether in 
not be a step toward peace, but an 
invitation to an endless series of 
insults, provocations and aggressions 
by the Communists. 

The greatest historical work, in 
measured by the 
stature of the subject and by the 


my judgment, 


genius of the author, is Gibbon’s 
Decline and Fall of the Roman Em- 
pire. In Gibbon’s style, as in that 
of Macaulay and other British his- 
torians of the 18th and 19th centuries, 
one senses, in the numerous incisive 
epigrams and in the measured vigor 
of the descriptive passages, the close 
contact with the masters of Latin 
style who were then part of the in- 
tellectual legacy of every educated 
man. 

“Persuasion,” writes Gibbon, de- 
scribing the events leading up to the 
fall of Constantinople, “is the re- 
source of the feeble; and the feeble 
Not a bad 
axiom for every statesman who tries 
to negotiate with the Communist 
leaders to remember! And pages of 


can seldom persuade.” 


detail could not surpass this single 
sentence, referring to the last months 





of the doomed capital of the 1.000. 
year-old Byzantine Empire: 

“Amidst hope and fear, the fears 
of the wise and the hopes o! the 
credulous, the winter rolled away; 
the proper business of each man and 
each hour was postponed; and the 
Greeks shut their eyes against the 
impending danger, till the arrival of 
the spring and the Sultan decided 
the assurance of their ruin.” 

I still recall the curious dramatic 
sense of discovering the present in 
the past that came over me as |] 
read V. O. Kluchevsky’s Course of 
Russian History in Russia during 
the cruelties and bleak hardships of 
Stalin’s first Five Year Plan. 

“The state swelled and the people 
shrank” is one of his finest phrases, 
used in connection with the Muscovite 
state of the 17th century, but equally 
applicable to Stalin’s absolutist Com- 
munism of the 30s. Again and again, 
as I followed the development of the 
Russian state in this history, written 
before the Revolution, I almost 
gasped at its uncanny mirror of the 
future in terms of the past. The Em- 
press Anne ruled 200 years before 
Stalin, but her methods, as described 
by Kluchevsky, were identical: “Es- 
pionage became the most encouraged 
state service; everyone who seemed 
dangerous or inconvenient was elimi- 
nated from society.” 


The German Theodore 


Mommsen, was another giant in the 


scholar, 


field of history; his massive work 
on the Roman Republic leaves off 
more or less where Gibbon begins. 
Mommeen possessed the rare gift of 
making the external conquests and 
the internal political and economic 
strife of the Roman Republic as 
clear and vivid as the day’s news 
paper and radio news. His analysis 
of the fall of Carthage, the fierce 
civil wars of Marius and Sulla, and 
the factors which predetermined 
Caesar’s victory over the old consti- 
tution and over the stiff-necked die- 
hards in the Senate, is especially im- 
pressive. One can learn much about 
contemporary events from any great 
historian. 
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Satire With Its Fingers Crossed 


By Donald Phelps 


ULES FEIFFER’s charming, finesse-ridden cartoons— 
J just out in a second volume, Passionella, (McGraw- 
Hill, $1.75)—could hardly want a heftier cheering sec- 
tion than those popular culture seers (John Crosby, 
Richard Watts Jr., Steve Allen) to whom Satire is the 
Secret Word for Tonight, even when they aren’t sure of 
the precise definition. According to the way “satire” 
has been played up in any number of TV forums, news- 
paper interviews (Al Capp and James Thurber are 
favorites) and daily think-pieces, all that is required 
to oust the Republican Administration, institute civil 
rights in every state, rehabilitate the New York sub- 
ways, and reform popular culture overnight, is a first- 
class satirist of the caliber of Swift, Goya, Aristophanes, 
Moliére, Hogarth, Rabelais, Juvenal, Arthur Kirssen, 
Cervantes, Finley Peter Dunne and Mark Twain. And 
that—according to recent articles on Jonathan Winters, 
Bob and Ray, and Jules Feiffer—is just what these 
critics are getting at the rate of around 12 a month, 
in the slow season. 

Only within the last 10 years or so has the satirist 
been nominated by so large a majority for his new role: 
chaperone for those critics who like to hold hands with 
“high art” while playing kneesies under the table with 
“low.” Of course, the satirist has long been the favorite 
hero-villain of many intellectuals and pseudo-intellec- 
tuals: He embodies their longing to act (when necessary ) 
aggressively or even violently, while keeping intact both 
their moral integrity and (usually) their immunity from 
legal retaliation. 

However, only with the emergence of Popular Culture 
as a Popular Subject could these critics cash in on 
satire’s fugitive similarities to popular art: the give- 
and-take communication with the audience at large; the 
cat-burglar’s vagrant dependence which both display to- 
ward established art forms as a ready-made kind of ex- 
pression; above all, the habitual veering toward self- 
destruction of both satirist and popular artist—the one, 
by risking self-exposure in his attack on human failings: 
the other, by poising his personality against the routinized 
production of comic strip or night-club act. 








DonatD PHELPs, a free-lance writer and critic, makes 
his first appearance in our pages with this article. 
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Despite such similarities, “satire” is probably the most 
misused term in pop-culture criticism since the dowsers 
of yesteryear hunted for “poetry in every Marx 
Brothers comedy and Torchy Blaine thriller. The most 
unlikely selections of the past year include Al Capp 
(slapstick exhibitionism), Bob and Ray (nonchalant 
throwaway comedy) and “Maverick” (tepid Joe College 
funning). It’s hardly any surprise, among such nomina- 
tions, to find that Madison Avenue whizbang, Gent 
magazine, incorporating a Satire Department for its 
readers’ slower-breathing moments. 

I suspect that the identification of the affable grand- 
standers mentioned above with the recalcitrantly nastv 
talents of Swift and Juvenal stems from an earlier, but 
hardly less ridiculous, distortion: the view—still cherished 
by so many literary critics—of every satirist as the 
rough, tough, yet molasses-hearted claims-adjustments 
man for the human race, ready to “serve mankind” or 
“make a better world” at the drop of a political pamphlet. 
There’s nothing like the role of good-natured entertainer 
—or social reformer—to help us identify with the satirist, 
and, incidentally, sidestep the anxiety that he may be 
talking about us. 

Such an attitude, of course, also sidesteps the fact 
that satire is essentially moored to the artist’s indi- 
viduality, and depends quite as much as any other form 
of “serious” art on its creator’s feeling of apartness 
from the audience at large. At best, the satirist—Vol- 
taire, Swift and Aristophanes are three good examples— 
can gain much impact from playing his inner resistance 
to this audience against his outward bids for its favor; 
but the satire of the above three drew its scratchy per- 
suasiveness far less from any desire on their part to 
“improve conditions” than from the self-centered, ar- 
rogant and completely unsportsmanlike intensity with 
which ihey showed their fellow-man his unmeasured 
capacities for folly and viciousness. Certainly, like any 
artist who takes himself and his work seriously, they 
hoped that it would have its effect; but never in terms 
of “public relations” of any kind. 

I found little of this sustained intensity in Feiffer’s 
Passionella. The book contains four picture stories: 
A podgy chimney-sweep shifts her contours and fortunes 
to the notes of a Leroy Anderson melody; a four-year- 
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old is drafted into the Army, where his protests are 
met with injunctions to “be a man” from officers, 
psychiatrist and chaplain; a neurotic man-in-the-moon 
prepares to defend his planet and his frustrations from 
the approaching earth-scientists; the bomb-to-end-all- 
bombs-and-everything-else-on-earth is finally perfected by 
the scientists. 

Feiffer presents his picture stories with the suave 
decorum of an all-night disc jockey reading personal 
messages to middlebrow liberals. His most ingratiating 
and original talents are a sharp sense of absurd fantasy, 
which deprecates both itself and the reality that sets it 
off (as in the “George in the Moon” story), and an 
architecturally precise sense of timing and placing. This 
latter is at its best in the cliché-laden title story, where 
Feiffer keeps his failing gags and situations tearing about 
with the collisionless smoothness of the characters in 
a Samuel French bedroom comedy. Even in an almost 
identical succession of drawings (as are most of his 
weekly comic-strips), Feiffer can inject a shimmy into 
the saraband rhythm of conventional book-illustration, 
stretching or bending characters’ heads with each change 
of mood, or rakishly tilting his letters. In fact, whatever 
your thoughts about him as white knight of the intel- 
lectuals, Feiffer often makes it fantastically difficult not 
to laugh whenever he wants you to. 

However, Feiffer’s tireless catering to the “Ins” really 
does him no more good as a comic-stripper than as a 
satirist. The eventual effect of any comic-strip’s standard- 
ized routine is a standardized reaction in the audience: 


a self-satisfied confidence in the strip’s continuing style, 
ingenuity and rate of production; and in the audience’s 
relationship to it and to the artist. Feiffer’s major in. 
novation here consists of juicing the confidence with 
a dash of pseudo-intellectual self-esteem by an approach 
identical with that of family-situation shows on tele. 
vision: Cute-disdainful caricatures of Bronx mairons, 
lonely children and professional beatniks are set up to 
draw queasy laughs from the people who buddy with 
them on the street or in apartments every day. This 
archness is used to skewer the bite-size morsels of William 
Steig, Robert Osborne and the UPA cartoons which main. 
ly comprise Feiffer’s gags and drawing style. All this 
is too palatable a serving for the stomach acid which 
usually sours the recognition-laughs of real satire. Even 
Feiffer’s most telling things—the occasional swipes at 
President Eisenhower, New York Post Editor James 
Wechsler or the government’s security chiefs—have the 
specialty-act air of a Catskills resort waiter singing tenor 
on Saturday night. 

As even Jules Feiffer’s rather special case indicates, 
satire has little commerce with the popular arts. The 
obsessions to which the satirist usually devotes his career 
are secondary to the fluent excitement of the best comic 
strips or movies (always excepting the occasional work 
of a Dovchenko or von Stroheim). And, in fact, the 
traditional approach of satire may be inappropriate to 
an American public which is too conversant with violence: 
and ugliness in its daily life to worry about the potentia 
violence and ugliness within its after-dark soul. 










The House of Intellect. 
By Jacques Barzun. 
Harper. 276 pp. $5.00. 


A Plea for Intellect 


Reviewed by Granville Hicks 


Author; editor, “The Living 
Novel: A Symposium” 
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Jacques Barzun’s book not only 
has been enthusiastically reviewed; 



















its sale has been surprisingly large 
for a serious work. This is all to the 
good, for it is a book on the right 
side, a book condemning slovenliness 
in thought and expression. Unlike 
most commentaries on American in- 
tellectual life, it does not encourage 
the reader to feel sorry for himself 
but, on the contrary, puts him on 
his mettle. 

“Intellect,” Barzun “is the 
capitalized and communal form of 


says, 
live intelligence; it is intelligence 
stored up and made into habits of 
discipline, signs and 
meaning, chains of reasoning and 


symbols of 
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spurs to emotion—a shorthand and 
a wireless by which the mind can 
skip connectives, recognize ability, 
and communicate truth. . . . That 
part of the world I call the House of 
Intellect,” he explains, “embraces 
three groups of subjects: the people 
who consciously and methodically 
employ the mind; the forms and 
habits governing the activities in 
which the mind is so employed; and 
the conditions under which 
people and activities exist.” 

The House of Intellect, he holds, 
as do many other observers, is in a 
dangerously disordered state. Why? 
Not because of the commercialism 
of our civilization, and not because 


these 


of the anti-intellectualism of the 
masses. He puts the blame on art 
science and philanthropy—all of 
which, needless to say, he regards a 
good things in their place. Modem 
art, he holds, has succeeded in im- 
planting “a deep unconscious anti 
intellectualism” in most of ou 
minds. Science, through specialize 
tion, “has helped to break up the 
unity of knowledge.” Philanthropy. 
wanting to help everyone, avoit: 
clear judgments and sharp distine 
tions. “The intellectual class, which 





ought always to remain independent. 
even of Intellect, has been captivate! 
by art, overawed by science. and 
seduced by philanthropy.” 
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Well. yes, but perhaps it would 
be more fruitful to think of the 
problem in terms of the forces that 
have been battering our society: 
rapid technological change, the un- 
precedently widespread enjoyment of 
prosperity, the increase in the birth 
rate. 

One might well think of the way 
the mass media have multiplied dis- 
traction, or of the way our culture 
has suddenly been forced to come 
to terms with a variety of other cul- 
tures. When one considers the revolu- 
tion that has taken place in the past 
half-century, Barzun’s formula seems 
much too neat to meet all the im- 
portant factors. 

However, this doesn’t seriously 
diminish the value of the book, which 
rests firmly on direct observation. 
Barzun looks, for example, at our 
newspapers and magazines, with their 
reliance on clichés, their preoccupa- 
tion with trivialities, their aversion 
to plain facts. He has two long 
chapters on education, showing why 
intellect suffers from kindergarten to 
graduate school. He criticizes the 
philanthropic foundations, and there 
is an excellent chapter called “The 
Language of Learning and Pedan- 
try.” Once in a while his criticisms 
seem arbitrary or small-minded, but 


| % times out of 100 he hits the mark, 


convincing the reader that, whatever 
the causes may be, the predicament 
we face today is real and seri- 
ous. 

Barzun is not one to deny the 
limitations of intellect, and he talks 
about them perceptively, but it is 
clear to him, as it must be to us, 
that intellect, in his sense of the 
term, is essential to the continuation 
of civilized life. In his conclusion he 
avoids the note of moral exhortation, 
calmly pointing out that if we de- 
plore certain characteristics of con- 
temporary culture, the responsibility 
for improving the situation rests on 
us. Whatever disagreements one may 
have with it, The House of Intellect 
is certainly a fine and_ bracing 
book, and its effect is bound to be 
good, 
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Critique of America 


The Waist-High Culture. 
By Thomas Griffith. 
Harpers. 288 pp. $4.00. 


THE FIRST STEP toward wisdom 
is to ask the right questions; the 
second is to find the answers. Thomas 
Griffith has discovered many excel- 
lent questions and not a few answers, 
and in his The Waist-High Culture 
he weaves them into the best book 
of its kind since The Education of 
Henry Adams. 

His remarks are pithy and, in gen- 
eral, well written, although they oc- 
casionally bear the stamp of his years 
of dealing with Time’s specialized 
stylistic hallmarks. Griffith’s com- 
ments about big-city journalism and 
some of the men with whom he has 
worked—Henry Luce, T. S. Mat- 
thews, Roy Alexander—have particu- 
lar interest to others in the trade 
who know these men. 

The author also takes his readers 
abroad—to Iran, Asia, Europe and 
Africa, the rounds of his bailiwick 
when he was Time’s Foreign News 
editor. His comments on foreign af- 
fairs, however, lack the maturity and 
sophistication which characterize his 
observations on America, and in 
some instances they are almost 
superficial. 

But in the third part of his book, 
titled “My Own, My Native Land,” 
Griffith is at his best. While main- 
taining his warmth and sympathy, 
he goes to the heart of many current 
American problems. For example: 

Observing America sallying into 
the world “clear of conscience, empty 
of mind, we imagined ourselves a 
liberating force, eager to see other 
nations win their 
anxious to teach them sanitation and 
production and democracy. We found 
ourselves regarded instead as the 
world’s greatest conservative power, 
and we were asked to defend our 
hogging of the world’s goods.” NATO 


and the other alliances are largely 


independence, 


Reviewed by John Scott 


Special assistant 
to the publisher, “Time, Inc.” 


“paper triumphs, full of imposing 
proclamations to hide unspecified 
commitments, a device which may 
provide our newspapers with reas- 
suring maps of our ‘friends’ around 
the globe, but does not much deceive 
the enemy.” However, Griffith gently 
ridicules this “passion for making 
pacts,” this “bribing nations into 
joining alliances with unlikely neigh- 
bors,” without offering any clear 
alternatives. 

In discussing America’s activities 
in underdeveloped nations, Griffith 
justly ridicules our “little air-con- 
ditioned suburbias reminiscent of 
home, full of Coca-Cola and toilet 
paper and juke boxes. . . . Our tech- 
niques are quickly learned, but . . . 
our goods overwhelm and corrupt. 
We surround ourselves with a retenue 
of people who minister to us, and 
who copy our worst traits but not 
our best. . . . We too often create 
unintentional ill will, and must not 
believe those flatterers who tell us 
otherwise.” There is an accurate and 
pointedly implicit question here, but 
again no answer, except the plati- 
tudinous “I am convinced that the 
best rampart we can erect in Asia 
and Africa is a line of stable, self- 
respecting and self-confident peoples, 
who are not necessarily our allies but 
are not our enemies.” 

Turning to domestic affairs, 
Griffith directs his barbs at our 
campuses, literary 
scholars who abandon any attempt 
to come to grips with their times 
and prefer to erect sage edifices 
around past writers or to cultivate 
minor sensibilities; and among that 
interesting intellectual brotherhood 
of those who get jobs with founda- 
tions, and, with money earned by 
some millionaire’s vulgar strivings, 
enjoy a sanctuary where they can 


“among those 




















condemn the vulgar strivings of creased tempo of our lives, from the not either clearly formulate, or try f > 
American life.” He snipes effectively headlong and compulsive strides of to answer, what I consider the cen. § th 
at the “barracuda world” of business, our sciences, which outwit our ef-* tral problem of mid-century America; J i 
and at our “fragmented man.” Then forts to create equilibriums, and from the inherent contradiction between} © 
he approaches—but does not quite the increased capacity of our distrac- the implied cooperation of thf i 
engage—a major central question: tions to numb our energies. ... If brotherhood of man in which we bef 
our competitive relationship with the | a great effort must continually be lieve, and the actualities of a price § ™ 
USSR as a function of our relations made to provide against Russian as- _ profit competitive economy. Even our ™ 
with ourselves. sault, our real expenditure of im- industrial psychologists are telling us fr 
“We are urged to hate Commu-  agination must be made in lighting _ today that the desire to cooperate is al 
nism, but to adapt its scientific and the chaos inside us, and recovering probably stronger than the desire tof ? 
military emphases; we are encour- a clarity of purpose. Only in this compete. Yet the chemistry of our 
aged to congratulate ourselves on how __ way will we regain health as a na- | economy is based on competition. W 
superior our own morality is. But tion, or hope to inspire others to ad- Griffith clearly owes us another— 
though Communism’s challenge can- mire us. The only competition that book, in five years or 10, when ti 
not be minimized, it is not the real should matter to us as a nation is greater thought and study may have} " 
root of our difficulties; these would not with Communism, but with the prepared him still better to answer Sc 
exist if there were no Russian threat. _ best that we ourselves might be.” his own questions, and, indeed, thef ™ 
Those difficulties arise from the in- Here Griffith approaches, but does _— questions of all of us. th 
su 
ef 
‘More Communist Than Indian’ 
unis a 3 
Communism in India. Reviewed by Asoka Mehta # 
By Gene D. Overstreet and Marshall Windmiller. Parliamentary leader, ™ 
University of California. 603 pp. $10.00. Praja Socialist Party y 
¢ 
THIS LARGE BOOK fills an im- spect. Even an old-timer in the So- ism alienated and emancipated the sh 
portant gap in our knowledge of the cialist movement of India, who has Socialists from Communist myth. — “" 
world Communist movement. Though tangled with Communists for over Though the United Front considera: th 
the Indian Communist party is some- 30 years, has one or two facts to bly strengthened the Communists. of 
what small (it polled just nine per learn from this history. But while the particularly in South India, it createlB P® 
cent of the votes in the last general _— research is thorough, it is based a major barrier for the growth off © 
election), India is an important mostly on documents and written the Communist movement in late 
country, and because its politics have records. Anyone who has lived years, because the Socialists had bf 
had a distinctive flavor of their own. through the period and has known then been weaned from Communis'§ & 
this case study of the Communist the various actors in the drama illusions. Such dialectical develop § ‘P 
movement is of vital interest. personally would have offered some- ments need to be gone into, if ong 
As the authors point out, “The what different assessments at dif- is to assess both the favorable anig ®” 
book was begun in 1954, after Stalin’s — ferent places. Moreover, observations _ frustrating forces that operate 9 
death but before the full impact of — of non-Communists have been quoted, | Communism in India. ha 
that event was apparent to the non- but if one does not know the reasons The Communist movement begat the 
Communist world.” Much of the re- — or the circumstances that impelled simultaneously in India and China th 
search and writing was done during —_those_ statements, the conclusions —and in both countries the be 
the period of “tumultuous transition.” drawn can sometimes be misleading. ginnings were inconspicuous amp * 
That has its advantages as well as its But all historians labor under these conspiratorial. In one country, the of 
difficulties. While it has been difficult handicaps, just as all participants, Communists have majestically swep! the 
for the authors to chart the future when they sit down to recollect and into supreme power; in the othe.f 
course of action, and therefore of in- record, have other problems to face. they still remain a marginal ani ay 
fluence, of the Communist party in The record given here is compre- sometimes dubious force. The dif the 
India, it has enabled them to view the hensive, though the emphasis is not ferences lie only partly in the quali- un 
past with a flexible and hence com- always where we in India would place ties of leadership of the Communist Ke 
prehensive understanding. it. In 1935-38, the years of the United movement in the two countries, but} ™ 
The research that has gone into Front between the Socialists and mainly in the different historical de ap] 
the making of this book evokes re. | Communists, Communist sectarian-  velopments in China and India. The * 
26 The New Leader /u! 
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book obviously cannot bring out 
these differences: Its strength lies 
in its comprehensive study of the 
Communist movement; its weakness, 
in that it has to assume that the 
reader would know the framework of 
national events in which the Com- 
munist movement had to operate. The 
framework has not been fixed, it has 
altered and evolved, and here again 
a dialectical relationship exists. 
Gandhi’s non-violent movement, 
with its simultaneous emphasis on 
constructive as well as combative ac- 
tivities, was not easy for Communists 
to counter. Nothing confuses the 
Scientific Socialists as much as the 
resurgence of utopianism, because 
that is the one thing that Marx is 
supposed to have damned and buried 
effectively. India, however, continues 
to be a seedbag of Socialist growth. 
Jawaharlal Nehru is another enig- 
ma, as much to the Communists as 
to the West. Both the contenders for 
world power watch him sail closely 
to their orbit and then to their 
chagrin find him almost in the rival’s 
shadow. If this chameleon-like indi- 
viduality infuriates the West, it 
throws the Indian Communists out 
of balance over and over again. The 
peculiarities of India are not so in- 
consequential that one can ignore 
them for the chaste lines of the pat- 
tern of world Communism. We are 
grateful to the two authors for having 
spotlighted some of these peculiarities 
and made them, through adequate 
analysis, less difficult to understand. 
It is unfortunate that the authors 
had to conclude their study just when 
the Communists had come to power 
through the ballot-box in Kerala, the 
smallest State of the Indian Union. 
The activities, the changing attitudes 
of the Communists in this State, and 
the disturbing effects that democracy 
can have on the Communist move- 
ment. deserve close study, because 
they open up a new dimension of 
understanding of Communism. In 
Kerala, the Communists have slowly 
moved away from eliciting popular 
approval and closer to building up 


a strong organization that can 
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counter effectively the ebbs and flows 
of public opinion. The shift between 
Right and Left in policies has to be 
viewed in the context of hard or soft 
approaches. The tensions caused by 
policy shifts can be overcome or ag- 
gravated by the kind of approach that 
is developed. 

In the concluding paragraph of 
their able study, the authors list many 
variables upon which the Commu- 
nists’ chances for success depend in 
India. The comprehensive list does 
not mention China, and it is from 
there that the present serious setback 


has come to the Indian Communists. 
And it is from there again that the 
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Communists will either receive mas- 
sive strength or face a coup de grace 
from resurgent nationalism in India. 

The authors conclude, “The CPI 
is neither monolithic nor unchanging, 
and it is sure to be shaped by future 
events in India and elsewhere. Up 
to now, its nature has been more 
Communist than Indian.” The be- 
havior of the Indian Communists 
with respect to the developments in 
Tibet, and their echoing of the 
charges made against India from 
Peking, has shown that they con- 
tinue to be “more Communist than 
Indian.” If the relationship between 
China and India deteriorates—as it 
might if China tries to create further 





trouble on the frontier between the 
two countries—it may not be easy 
to be simultaneously more Indian and 
also Communist. 

It is to the credit of the authors 
that they have brought out the fact 
that the Communists in India face 
the same dilemmas they faced 35 
years ago, and that neither experience 
nor partial acceptance by the country 
has helped them achieve the intellec- 
tual and moral mastery necessary to 
resolve these dilemmas. 

The study, thanks to its scrupulous- 
ness and industry, will do much to 
people’s faith in the 
sources of democratic strength in 
India. And they will be not only 
better informed but much less em- 
phatic about the future of Commu- 
nism in that ancient land. 

Mr. Richard L. Park, under whose 
guidance this study was made, in his 
foreword to the book, observes, “The 
objectives of this study are two-fold: 
to examine in detail the Communist 


strengthen 


movement in India, historically and 
analytically; and to throw light on 
the complex arena of Indian and 
world Communist politics.” The his- 
torical and analytical work has been 
competently done. But Park would 
have put us under greater debt if he 
had added an introductory essay, 
seeking to synthesize the Communist 
movement in a country whose politics 
have been so unusual. Therein would 


have been found the key to the 


chronic weakness of the Communists 
in India. Such an effort would have 
made the book “controversial” not on 
grounds of its subject matter alone 
(which is unlikely to cause a con- 
troversy in India however much it 
might stir it up in the United States), 
but also on grounds of opinion, where 
provocative generalizations and prog- 
nostications are sorely needed. 

Sometimes I despair because the 
mills of analysis grind so long and 
so much, but so little ultimately 
emerges for the future to become grist 
for policy-makers. But such despair 
perhaps only shows that I am a rest- 
less politician and not a composed 
scholar. 
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Paperbacks for Vacationers 


Assistant Professor of English, Columbia University 


NOWHERE DO PEOPLE vacation so 
industriously as in America. All over 
the country people diligently and an- 
nually load themselves into and out 
of every known means of transporta- 
tion in order to get themselves back 
to nature. Though the nature they get 
to is frequently almost obliterated 
by the others who have gotten there 
before them, given luck and a little 
assistance, most of them seem to find 
enough of it to justify the trip. 

One kind of assistance that makes 
the pursuit of nature somewhat 
easier has been rendered by the 
paperback publishers, who have 
managed to get out a considerable 
number of interesting and generally 
useful soft-cover volumes, all portable 
enough to be tucked unobtrusively 
into suitcases or glove compartments. 

If your trip is to the seashore, 
you have no real problems, for this 
territory is well documented. Good 
advance reading can be found in the 
Rachel Carson volumes, Under the 
Sea Wind (Mentor, $.35), The Sea 
Around Us (Mentor, $.35), and The 
Edge of the Sea (Mentor, $.50). The 
last of these, most fully illustrated 
and therefore most useful for pur- 
poses of identification, might make 
the best traveling companion, though 
all of them complement each other 
beautifully. It is Miss Carson’s elo- 
quent enthusiasm, however, which 
makes them ultimately important, and 
which transforms their readers from 
ordinary sunbathers to amateur 
naturalists. 

Once that transformation has been 
made, two other books, both part 
of the Golden Nature Guide series 
published by Simon & Schuster at 
$1.00 apiece, are likely to prove re- 
quired reading. These, Seashores and 
Fishes, are, as are all of the Nature 


By John Unterecker 


Guide books, very handsomely il- 
lustrated in full color and are con- 
sequently excellent aids to identifica- 
tion. Seashores, the more compre- 
hensive of the two books, now seems 
to me an invaluable part of my shore- 
going library. It accompanies me on 
beach walks and helps me, with 
reasonable accuracy, to distinguish 
varieties of starfish or to determine 
that the strange blue blob at my 
feet is almost certainly a smooth sea 
cucumber and that the saw-toothed 
pen shell I found one day was not, 
after all, a monster fish scale. 

Vacationing birdwatchers will want 
either Roger Tory Peterson’s How 
to Know the Birds (Signet, $.50) or 
the Golden Nature Guide Birds 
($1.00). Peterson’s book, complete 
with “roadside silhouettes” and con- 
cise statements of identifying charac- 
teristics, is, I think, the better field 
book, while the Nature Guide’s range 
diagrams and tabulation of migra- 
tion, egg, nest, and food statistics 
for each of the birds it discusses 
makes it a very convenient reference 
volume. 

Other Golden Nature Guide books 
that make good traveling companions 
are the volumes devoted to Reptiles 
and Amphibians, Insects, Trees and 
Mammals ($1.00 each). Of these, I 
found the book on Trees most help- 
ful: Both text and illustrations make 
identification a comparatively simple 
matter. The Nature Guide devoted 
to Flowers, on the other hand, would 
be a good deal more valuable, I feel, 
if photographs had been used for 
illustration rather than paintings. 
Ivan T. Sanderson’s How to Know 
(Signet, 
$.50), though not quite as efficiently 
arranged as the Nature Guide Mam- 
mals, does provide all vital statistics 


the American Mammals 


of height, weight and range. But 
for sheer picture-book entertainment 
none of these assorted nature books 
can match William and Rita Van- 
divert’s Common Wild Animals and 
Their Young (Dell, $.50). In this 
handsome book, 127 brilliant black 
and white photographs catch the 
animals off guard. 

Rock collectors will undoubtedly 
want to look at either the Nature 
Guide Rocks and Minerals ($1.00) 
or Richard M. Pearl’s How to Know 
the Minerals and Rocks (Signet, 
$.50). Both books are illustrated in 
color, but Pearl’s has a somewhat 
more detailed text, which may make 
identification a little easier for the 
amateur. 

And if the rocks you collect are 
in the Southwest, you will almost 
certainly want to carry along the 
Golden Regional Guide to The Amer: 
ican Southwest ($1.00). This very 
fine book makes trip-planning a 
pleasure. Offering a brief historical 
introduction to the region, an ac 
count of its principal Indian tribes, 
and color reproductions of its plants 
and animals, the Guild helps_ its 
reader tour sensibly. A similar Guide 
is also available to The American 
Southeast (though it focuses almost 
exclusively on Florida) and another 
has been planned for the Northwest. 

But nature, of course, is every: 
where. And even without vacations 
and without travel, one can find ways 
of discovering it. The Nature Guide 
on Stars ($1.00) and Irving Adler's 
The Stars, Stepping-stones into Space 
(Signet, $.35) make solid reading 
for the cloudy nights when one can’t 
go stargazing. And for the straight 
word on that cloudy night itself one 
has only to turn to the Golden Nature 
Guide on Weather ($1.00). 
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On SCREEN 


By Manny Farber 


Hollywood's Plot Against the Plot 


CRATCH ANY Hollywood film and 
Son probably find a skyscraper 
of complicated craftsmanship mount- 
ed on a plot that seems to be used 
simply from theatrical habit. 

(The last year in new TV drama 
could be separated into three types 
of afflicted fiction: stories in which 
a wry, arbitrary ending replaces the 
usual denouement—much of Play- 
house 90; thrillers which are impos- 
sible to follow because an enormous 
amount of climactic occurance has 
been crammed into endless, sluggish, 
unvaried dialogue scenes—‘Perry 
Mason,” “77 Sunset Strip”; message 
plays in which the big anti-something 
notion is sprung from a wild string 
of corny, pulpish incidents—any of 
the “award-winning” dramas of Rod 
Serling. ) 

Recent works of elder-statesman 
movie directors show that even they 
have changed to an anti-plot kick, 
placing their blue chips on secondary 
aspects of production, such as the 
beautiful silhouette made by an Army 
brigade riding across the Cinema- 
scope horizon. 

Alongside the old granite construc- 
tions that appear on TV’s “Late 
Show” under John Ford’s name, The 
Horse Soldiers is the disaster of the 
month, an uneventful canter in which 
Ford, without any plot to speak of, 
falls back on boyish Irish playfulness 
(played by a rigor-mortified John 
Wayne, an almost non-existent Bill 
Holden, and a new gnashing beauty 
named Connie Towers) to fill a sev- 
eral-million-dollar investment. The 
“comedy,” which includes Wayne’s 
troubles with a drunken top sergeant. 
a soldiering doctor and a captive 
Southern belle, is interspersed with 
Ford’s stolidly evolved, beefy, Rosa 
Bonheur-ish “pictures.” It all takes 
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place on a plodding journey, which 
sends 1,700 Union cavalrymen into 
the Confederacy on what turns out 
to be an unsuccessful search for a 
screenplay. 

In The Nun’s Story, Fred Zinne- 
mann, the strong story-weaver of 
High Noon, barely squirts a romantic 
woman’s-magazine between 
great slabs of educational footage, 
mostly of the prettily photographed 
regimen in a strict Belgium convent 
(brown-black-white harmonies, rem- 
iniscent of the more delectable Cubist 
paintings). When the plot turns up 
—corny scenes of a noble nursing 
nun (Audrey Hepburn) flunking an 
exam on orders, curing the Congo 
with a genius surgeon, working in 
the Belgium underground—Zinne- 
mann reduces each heroism to kernel 
size and then resumes his tasteful but 
rather insipid documentation. 

The anti-plot development is per- 
haps the final signpost in the decline 
of scenic-action story telling, the 
mode which started the movie mad- 
ness and which, since the rise of the 
Orson Welles type of Lindy’s-Toots 
Shor intellectual, has been a dying 
parody of its original silent-screen 
self. 

As yet, no one of D. W. Griffith’s 
stature has appeared with a substitute 
form. But there are always middle- 
brow rebels, usually from the neigh- 
borhood of the New School in Green- 
wich Village, with a technique that 
sneers at Hollywood practice, breaks 
records for grinding out hysterical 
boredom (The Goddess, Paths of 
Glory), and, unintentionally, looks 
like an antiquated version of the ma- 
terial which old silent directors left 
on the cutting-room floor. 

The story of Middle of the Night— 


an elderly widower rejuvenating him- 


story 


self with a lost, neurotic tootsie—is 
exposed in the first shot, and the fol- 
lowing two hours are an evasion con- 
sisting of Paddy Chayefsky’s intense 
interest in dialogue-character-idea 
clichés. Only two scenes are allowed 
to be played out instead of small talk- 
ing the spectator into a visit to the 
pop-corn machine. And both scenes— 
a Poconos weekend tryst and a pant- 
ing-around-the-apartment seduction-—— 
are crippled by a characteristic Chay- 
efsky ploy, such as the extended one- 
note misery of an amateur drinker 
having a hangover, Assisting Chay- 
efsky in his scorn for Hollywood’s 
old story-through-action technique, 
the director, Delbert Mann, does a 
clichéd grim realism with back- 
grounds, weather, faces. The two mis- 
cast leads, Frederic March and Kim 
Novak, are a sometimes effective but 
generally square approximation of 
garment district miserables. 

That the plot has become a vestigial 
part of the screen practice is due at 
least partly to the fact that scenery 
and fast action are practicaly dead 
issues in the naturalistic film. There 
hasn’t been a convincing fight on the 
screen since the 1940 heyday of mas- 
culine directors. As for scenery, The 
Young Philadelphians is like a Ladies 
Home Journal illustration. The Five 
Pennies uses a noisy, tourist-y, musi- 
cal comedy substitute for native 
scenery, and Pork Chop Hill offers 
another generalized nothing, without 
any feeling of a particular war, period 
or state. Given a dodging attitude on 
sets and action, it is to be expected 
that each film (the best being Five 
Pennies) turns into a dull fantasy 
in which the plot whirls around in a 
vacuum, free, foolish and unattached 
to anything except a memory of slick- 
magazine fiction. 
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DEAR EDITOR 





ANDRE PHILIP 


You are to be congratulated for printing 
André Philip’s penetrating article, “France’s 
New Elite” (NL, June 22). We need political 
leaders and scholars who disregard old dogmas 
and slogans, and recognize new realities, prob- 
lems and opportunities. 

Here in America, as in France, there is a 
growing contrast in income and status between 
workers in technologically advanced industries 
and those in marginal, low-paying occupations. 
We need legislation and economic-political pro- 
standards of the 
United 


grams to raise the living 


humblest, whether they live in the 
States or in under developed countries. 

While Philip’s analysis of developments in 
France was superb, his concluding remarks 
about the primacy of the individual and the 
relation between ends and means were sorely 
needed. We must not only defeat poverty and 
Communism; we must strive to create a better 
way of life. 


Philadelphia Water R. STOREY 


NUCLEAR TESTING 


I think it is unfortunate that Thomas Murray, 
having written at such length, failed to pay 
any attention to some very critical questions 
that are implicit in any discussion of banning 
nuclear tests (“East and West Face the Atom,” 
NL, June 15). 

Aside from the questionable relevence of his 
statements about the “political meaninglessness” 
of the scientific agreement at Geneva last year 
and President Eisenhower’s decision to declare 
a one-year moratorium on nuclear testing, the 
most serious objection to Murray’s article is 
the way in which he begs the question of 
whether we would gain any relative military 
advantage over the Soviet Union by continuing 
to test. 

He displays considerable emotion in declar- 
ing the need to find an alternative to gradual 
surrender or total annihilation. I notice, how- 
ever, that he nowhere sees fit to acknowledge 
our existing stockpile of small nuclear weapons, 
nor our capacity to enlarge that stockpile with 
existing designs. Certainly our present and 
potential capacity in this regard must have 
some effect in dulling the edges of the dilemma 
he takes such pains to portray. 

Nor does he at any point examine what 
seems to be his underlying theory that limited 
nuclear warfare is possible. Such 
seem to assume, whenever they can be brought 


advocates 


to discuss the subject, that we can devastate 
the “advancing hordes” that would otherwise 
hopelessly outnumber us by resorting to the 





THE New LEADER welcomes comment and 
criticism on any of its features, but 
letters should not exceed 300 words. 


use of tactical nuclear weapons—without the 
fear of retaliation in kind. This is the stuff 
that dreams are made of. 

But the most serious omission is his failure 
to discuss what the Soviet Union will be doing 
if we continue our tests. Or are we to assume 
that here, too, Russia will sit idly by as we 
plunge ahead 
tation? 


with our nuclear experimen- 

I think it is safe to assume that the Soviet 
Union will continue to test if we do, that it 
will make as great if not greater progress than 
we in the development of small nuclear 
weapons, that it will not hesitate to retaliate 
in kind in any conflict, and that, as a general 
proposition, a larger-sized nuclear army will 
best a small-sized nuclear army. 

As long as Murray refuses to deal with these 
factors, he renders a disservice to his readers 
by undertaking any analysis at all. 
Washington, D.C. ArDEE AMES 


FARBER 


Manny Farber’s “Getting Inside ‘Inside 
Humor’” (NL, June 22) is his best yet, a 
barbed bulwark against the clique’s official 


claque (the Village Voice, Playboy, and the 
New York Times Magazine). 

With his fantastic precision, it is hard to 
understand how Farber could peg “Sergeant 
Bilko” so wrong: “lonely” (the buddy-buddiest 
show on TV), “not too energetic” (Bilko Hah- 
yupping all over the place, Emma screaming 
at Rupert), “murderously dry infantry life.” 
Far from anchoring his story in commonplace 
life, Nat Hiken created a Minsky army that 
made This Is the Army look like the real 
thing. 
Auburndale, Mass. 


SECRET POLICE 


In my letter last month (“Dear Editor,” NL, 
June 1), I described a literary competition 
which the Polish democratic magazine Kultura 
is holding on the activities of the Communist 


J. S. SHIPMAN 


Secret Police, to counter a similar one now 
being held in Communist Poland. I wish to 
point out two. errors. 

First, the Polish competition was originated 
by the Polish Ministry of Interior Affairs, not 
by the magazine Tworczosc. Second, Kultura’s 
counter-competition prizes are $500 for first 
prize; $300, second; $200, third—not $50, $30 
and $20 as originally stated. 

Since this is a considerable amount of money 
for us, we are asking for the support of inter- 
ested citizens in the West. 
Seine-et-Oise, France Jerzy GriepROYC 

Editor 
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of one of the great 


men of our time... 


THE 


HERBERT 


A dramatic biography | 


HOOVER _ 


STORY 


BY EUGENE LYONS | 


SENIOR EDITOR, READER'S DIGEST 


Order Now 
at Your Bookstore 
or from 
HUMAN EVENTS 


408 First Street, S.E. 
Washington 3, D.C. 














You are invited to join 
The WORKMEN'S 
CIRCLE 


("Arbeter Ring'’) 


America’s great fraternal 
insurance society 
e 


Insurance protection for your 

family and Ideatificaction with 

the most Ilberal tradition of 
American Jewish life 


—70,000 MEMBERS— 


English-speaking branches all 
over N. Y. C. 
Licensed in 30 states and in 
Canada 
e 


INSURANCE & BENEFITS 
available at low cost: 
e Medical-Surgical (45 years of group 
medical experience) e Hospitalization 
plan e Cemetery and Furelal benefit 
¢ $1,000 Tuberculosis Benefit e Dis- 
ability Benefit e Life Insurance of 
$100 to $25,000 in various forms. 


Membership can be as low as 
$4.28 per quarter (at age 30). 
Less for women. 





The W.C. also offers social service 
assistance, camps for children and 
adults, Jewish schools fer children, 
choral and orchestral groups, and 
activities in behalf of Jewish, labor 
and social causes. 
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The Workman's Cirele N.L. 
175 E, Broadway, New York 2, N. Y. 
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RADIO CITY MUSIC HALL 
Showplace of the Nation « Rockefeller Center * Ci 6-4600 
“Abounds in entertainment!” —wpeat 
AUDREY HEPBURN 
in FRED ZINNEMANN'S Production of 
“THE NUN’S STORY” 
Co-Stasring PETER FINCH - DAME EDITH EVANS - DAME PEGGY ASHCROFT - DEAN JAGGER 
Produced by Henry Blanke - Dircted by Fred Zinnemann 
4 A WARNER BROS. PICTURE in TECHNICOLOR ® 
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FLATBUSH . TR S- 
p At NEVINS 9330 


WALT DISNEY'S 
“SLEEPING BEAUTY” 


RandolphCINEMASCOPE & COLOR! 


plus SCOTT _WESTBOUND |) 


THEATER PARTIES 


All trade union and fraternal or- ‘atl 
10Nns are req d when plan 

ning theater parties to do so through 

Bernard Feinman, Manager of T 

New Leader Theatrical Department, 

7 East 15th St., N.Y.C. Phone: 

Algonquin 5-8844. 


























ACT NOW to insure your dwelling, household and personal 
effects AGAINST FIRE LOSS. 

House insurance up to 4 families. Also extended insurance and 
liability. 

LOW COST FIRE INSURANCE 
With the oldest co-operative society in the U.S.A. 
(Founded in 1872) 
WORKMEN'S MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE SOCIETY, INC. 
227 E. 84 St., New York 28, N. Y. (Also branches in 15 states) 


Insurance in force: Over $183,250,000 Assets: Over $2,600,000 
WRITE FOR FOLDER NOW! 











This Laxative is 


Gentle and Thorough 


Don’t punish yourself with harsh laxatives. Get 
pleasant relief with easy-acting Ex-Lax! 

Its delicious chocolate taste makes Ex-Lax a 
pleasure to take. Ex-Lax gives gentle and thorough 
relief. It is equally good for grown-ups and children! 

Ex-Lax is America’s most widely used laxative. 
Many doctors use Ex-Lax in their practice, and for 
their own families, too. 

Buy the Economy 79c Size 
Save as much as 41c 
Also available in 37¢ and 15c sizes. 


When Nature “forgets”... remember 


EX-LAX 


THE CH OCOLATED LAXATIVE 
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TAMIMENT-IN-THE-POCONOS | 
WEEKLY LECTURE AND CONCERT SERIES — 1959 


Tuesday LECTURES 


July 7 Uri Ra‘anan 
Consul of Israel 


“Israel and the Middle East’ 


July 14 Ernest van den Haag 


co-author, “The Fabric of Society” 


“Love and Marriage” 


July 21 Harold Braverman 


Director, Discriminations Department, Anti-Defamation League 


“The ‘New Look’ in Discrimination” 


July 28 Paul Zinner 


Professor of Government, Columbia University 


“The Future of the Cold War’’ 


August 4 Herbert Hill 
National Labor Secretary, NAACP 


“Conflict and Progress in the Struggle 
for Civil Rights” 


August 11 Robert Brustein 


Professor of Drama, Columbia University 


“The American Theater Today” 


Harold Courlander 
author, folklorist 


“Folkmusie and Folklore” 


August 18 


August 25 Lawrence Finkelstein 


Vice President, Carnegie Endowment for International Peace 


*“Polities and Armaments” 


September 1 Howard Fast 
Novelist, author, “Spartacus” 


“The Writer and Authority” 





Thursday CONCERTS 


Isidor Lateiner 
Violinist 


July 9 


Edith Grosz 
Pianist 


July 16 


July 23 Jerome Rappaport 


Pianist 
July 30 George Ockner 
Violinist 


Bernard Gabriel 
Pianist 


August 6 


August 13 David Soyer 
Cellist 


Lorin Hollander 
Pianist 


August 20 


Maurice Bialkin 
Cellist 


August 27 


September 3 Harry Katzman 
Violinist 


For information and rates, write: 
Tamiment-in-Poconos Tamiment, Pennsyl 





